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Introduction 

In  1983,  the  Oonnonwealth  of  Massachusetts  stepped  up  its 
war  on  drugs  with  Governor  Dukakis1  creation  of  the  Governor's 
Statewide  Drug  Task  Force.  Its  mission  was  and  remains  to 
target  mid-  and  upper-level  drug  traffickers  responsible  for  the 
delivery  or  distribution  of  large  volumes  of  illicit  drugs  into 
or  within  Massachusetts.  The  Task  Force's  creation  marked  a 
departure  from  prior  drug  enforcement  strategies  by  emphasizing 
the  need  to  conduct  investigations  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  needed  to  ensure  a  successful  prosecution.  This 
emphasis  was  achieved  structurally  through  the  assignment  of 
over  100  State,  Metropolitan  District  Commission  and  local 
police  to  the  11  District  Attorney's  Offices. 

Former  Attorney  General  Bellotti  agreed  to  coordinate  these 
county-based  task  forces,  through  his  Criminal  Bureau, 
especially  in  cases  extending  across  county  lines  and  requiring 
statewide  prosecutorial  authority.  The  Attorney  General  •  s 
office  also  developed  a  centralized  intelligence  computer  to 
which  local  police  and  task  force  members  could  contribute 
information  on  known  suspected  drug  dealers  and  traffickers. 
The  Attorney  General,  as  well  as  the  District  Attorney 
supervised  task  forces,  have  also  sought  the  assistance  of 
federal  authorities,  including  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  in  cases  extending  beyond  state  boundaries 
or  involving  particularly  high-level  traffickers  or 
sophisticated  trafficking  organizations. 

The  following  year,  Governor  Dukakis  opened  an  altogether 
new  front  in  the  Ocnmonwealth's  all-out  war  on  drugs  with  his 
creation  in  December,  1984  of  the  Governor's  Alliance  Against 
Drugs.  Whereas  the  Statewide  Drug  Task  Force  focuses  on 
severing  major  supply  lines,  the  Alliance  is  a  statewide  attack 
on  the  demand  for  drugs.  The  Alliance  is  dedicated  to 
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preventing  drug  abuse  and  drug-related  crime  through  the 
development  of  cxxmunity-based  campaigns  which  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to: 

— the  creation  and  maintenance  of  broad-based  community 

advisory  councils; 

— well    publicized   and   consistently   enforced   school 

disciplinary  codes; 

— developmentally   based   K-12  substance  abuse  education 

curricula; 

— a  written  memorandum  of  understanding  signed  by  at  least 

the  school  superintendent  and  local  police  chief  committing 

their  respective  departments  to  working  together  to  combat 

drugs; 

— clearly  understood  guidelines  on  how  school  personnel 

should  handle  drug-related  incidents  or  information  and; 

— networking  between  the  schools  and  local  substance  abuse 

treatment  resources. 

After  two  and  a  half  years,  275  school  systems  throughout  the 
state  have  joined  the  Alliance,  representing  80%  of  all 
Massachusetts  cities  and  towns. 

The  Commonwealth  strategies  to  curb  both  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  drugs  are  compatible  and  complementary.  Indeed,  the 
Statewide  Drug  Task  Force,  with  its  focus  on  high-level 
traffickers,  and  the  Alliance  Against  Drugs,  with  its  focus  on 
local  prevention,  represent  two  poles  in  a  continuum  of 
anti-drug  strategies.  The  Ccmmonwealth  is  committed  to  use 
funding  under  the  State  and  Local  Narcotics  Control  Assistance 
Act  to  implement  fully  this  continuum  while  enhancing  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  initiatives. 
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The  Commonwealth  will  cxxitinue  to  invest  heavily  in  the 
Statewide  Drug  Task  Force.  This  year,  the  legislature 
appropriated  over  $628,000  for  additional  overtime  for  State 
Police  personnel  already  assigned  to  the  Task  Force.  The 
legislature  also  appropriated  approximately  $700,000  requested 
by  Attorney  General  Shannon  far  the  expansion  of  the  Drug  Unit 
within  the  Criminal  Bureau.  This  specialized  unit,  headed  by  a 
former  member  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Drug  Unit,  not  only  will 
devote  even  more  attention  to  the  (coordination  of  the 
county-based  task  forces  and  cross- jurisdictional  cases,  but 
promises  to  be  aggressive  in  its  own  right  in  the  pursuit  of 
high-level  traffickers  and  related  corruption.  To  facilitate 
the  Attorney  General's  achievement  of  these  objectives,  the 
Secretary  and  Oommissioners  of  Public  Safety  have  agreed  to 
assign  up  to  50  State  Police  troopers  to  this  new  drug  unit,  in 
addition  to  those  already  assigned  to  the  Statewide  Drug  Task 
Force. 

However,  both  the  Alliance  Against  Drugs  and  the  four-year 
history  of  the  county-based  task  forces,  in  ways  expected  and 
unexpected,  have  highlighted  the  importance  of  street-level  or 
caiminity-based  drug  enforcement  efforts.  The  Alliance  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  helping  parents,  teachers,  local 
officials,  cxooounity  leaders  and  young  people  themselves  to 
acknowledge  the  drug  abuse  and  drug  dealing  in  their  midst. 
Aggressive  prevention  campaigns,  in  turn,  have  sparked  community 
support  and  renewed  demands  for  increased  enforcement  ai™^  at 
local  dealers  and  at  widely  known  "hangouts"  frequented  by  young 
people  buying  and  selling  drugs.  The  Alliance  also  operates  on 
the  premise  that  young  people  must  hear  the  drug-free  message  at 
school,  at  home,  on  the  playing  fields  and  in  the  community  at 
large.  The  effectiveness  and  sincerity  of  that  message  is 
undermined  if,  as  is  especially  true  in  the  inner  cities,  young 
people  witness  open  drug-dealing  on  the  way  to  and  from  school 
on  a  daily  basis. 
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Irrieed,  one  county-based  task  force,  cperating  out  of  the 
Essex  County  District  Attorney's  Office,  conducted  a 
particularly  successful  street-level  operation  in  the  North 
Shore  city  of  Lynn.  The  Lynn  operation  demonstrated  that 
concentrated  but  time-limited  street-level  efforts  can  reclaim  a 
rieighborhood  that  had  been  characterized  as  an  "open  bazaar"  for 
drugs,  can  drive  a  dramatic  drop  in  drug^-related  crime  and, 
perhaps  most  important,can  empower  the  community  and  contribute 
enormously  to  law-abiding  citizens1  sense  of  security  and 
confidence  in  law  enforcement  authorities. 

Even  so,  there  are  limits  to  the  applicability  of  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  Lynn  experience.  To  date,  the  Essex 
County  task  force  has  not  met  with  the  same  degree  of  success  in 
Lawrence,  and  the  Suffolk  County  task  force  has  extended  into 
its  third  year  what  was  conceived  as  an  18-month  effort  on  the 
streets  of  Chelsea.  In  fact,  that  these  and  other  county  task 
forces  have  gotten  heavily  engaged  in  street-level  erif orcement 
and/or  house  raids  suggests  that  enforcement  strategies  aimed  at 
high  level  traffickers  can  thrive  only  if  there  is  an 
"iru^rastructure"  of  community-based  drug  enforcement.  Moreover, 
at  a  meeting  of  drug  enforcement  specialists,  convened  for 
planning  purposes  under  the  State  and  Local  Narcotics  Control 
Assistance  Act,  several  county  task  force  representatives 
acknowledged  that  the  intelligence  most  useful  in  pursuing 
high-level  traffickers  usually  originated  at  the  street  level. 
They  and  others  went  on  to  say  that  developing  a  working 
relationship  between  different  departments  and  between  different 
enforcement  levels  is  critical  to  promoting  the  effective 
sharing  of  drug-related  intelligence. 

Accordingly,  the  Ocmnonwealth  will  allocate  $2.8  million  in 
Narcotics  Control  Assistance  funds  over  the  next  2  years  to 
support  two  types  of  community-based  enforcement  initiatives:  a 
target  cities  program  and  community  impact  program.  Under  the 
target  cities  program,  the  Cannonwealth  has  identified  the  12 
cities  or  towns  which  have  the  most  acute  drug  problem.  In  the 
first  year,  the 


Cccmanwealth  will  work  with  six  to  eight  of  these  "hot  spots"  to 
devise  a  strategy,  using  existing  resources  enhanced  by 
Narcotics  Control  funds,  to  bring  drug  dealing  in  the  conmunity 
as  a  whole  or  in  a  particular  neighborhood,  under  control. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commonwealth  will  use  matching  funds 
to  enhance  the  Statewide  Drug  Task  Farce  and  treatment 
opportunities  for  state  inmates,  probationers  and  parolees. 
Federal  funds  will  also  be  used  to  expand  programs  essential  to 
both  community-based  and  high-level  drug  enforcement:  namely, 
the  Drug  Analysis  laboratory;  drug  enforcement  training  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council;  an  equipment  and  "buy-money" 
pool;  and  an  automated  statewide  drug  diversion  investigation 
system. 
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THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  EKJG 

problem 
massachusetts 

The  Process 

In  preparing  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible, 
we  have  looked  to  many  agencies  to  provide  us  with 
information.  Among  these  sources  are  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  state  and  local  police 
departments,  the  District  and  Superior  Court  Departments 
of  the  Trial  Court,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Drug 
Laboratories,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Health's 
prevention  and  treatment  facilities.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  drug  problem  in  Massachusetts  is  difficult 
to  assess  because  by  their  very  nature,  drug 
transactions  and  use  are  accomplished  in  secret,  and 
police  arrests  and  seizures  reflect  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  drug  market.  We  found  that  some 
records  were  incomplete  or,  even  if  complete,  did  not 
contain  the  type  or  categories  of  information  that  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  as 
helpful  in  the  preparation  of  a  state  drug  enforcement 
strategy. 

The  information  taken  from  DEA  intelligence 
sources  is  based  on  experiences  of  agents  in  the  field, 
and  other  intelligence  sources.  While  undoubtedly  a 
very  good  source,  this  information  is,  because  of  its 
nature,  undocumented  otherwise.  Some  of  the  information 
from  DEA  is  of  single  incidents  of  large  scale 
distribution  organizations;  from  these  incidents 
estimates  of  the  drug  market  are  made. 

The  information  taken  from  arrest  and  court 
records  is  certainly  well  documented,  but  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  trends  or  changes  in  drug 
trafficking.  For  example,  an  increase  in  arrests  or 
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drugs  seized  can  mean  an  increase  in  drug  trafficking 
or,  just  as  logically,  it  can  mean  an  increase  in 
police  enforcement  efforts.  Similarly,  a  decrease  in 
arrests  and  seizures  can  mean  less  drug  trafficking  or 
a  decrease  in  enforcement  activity.  A  similar 
observation  can  be  made  about  the  amount  and  quality 
of  drugs  sent  to  the  drug  lab  for  analysis.  Changes 
in  the  type  of  drugs  seized  may  not  indicate  trends  in 
drug  trafficking,  but  merely  concentration  by  police 
on  certain  types  of  drug  dealers.  Despite  these 
ambiguities,  for  purposes  of  describing  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  drug  problem,  we  have  assumed 
enforcement  efforts  to  be  fairly  constant,  at  least  in 
the  short  run. 

Available  arrest  and  court  records  rarely 
identify  the  type  of  drug  involved  in  an  arrest  except 
for  the  drug's  controlled  substances  classification. 
Classification  under  Massachusetts  law  does  not  always 
correspond  to  federal  classifications.  While 
cocaine  is  the  predominant  Class  "B"  drug,  there  are 
several  other  Class  "B"  drugs  that  are  seized  in  small 
quantities,  making  cocaine  seizure  statistics 
slightly  higher  than  the  actual  arrest  figure  for  that 
drug.  On  the  other  hand,  heroin  and  opiate 
derivatives  are  the  only  regularly  seized  substances 
classified  as  Class  "A"  and  marijuana  is  the  only 
Class  "D"  substance  seized,  therefore  statistics  will 
be  accurate  for  these  substances. 
The  Problem 

Local,  state,  and  federal  data  provide 
evidence  that  cocaine  and  heroin  continue  to 
infiltrate  our  communities.  Figures  obtained  from  the 
Jamaica  Plain  Drug  Laboratory,  Boston  Police 
Department  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA) ,  report  substantial  increases  in  samples 
submitted  for  testing,  arrests,  and  seizures  for 
cocaine  and  heroin. 
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The  mix  of  drug  samples  received  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Health's  Drug  Analysis 
Laboratories  has  been  changing  over  the  last  two 
years.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  cocaine  samples  and  a  decline  in  the 
percentage  of  marijuana  samples  submitted  for 
laboratory  analysis.  In  1985,  3,374  cocaine  samples 
were  received  by  the  laboratory,  whereas  in  1986  this 
number  almost  doubled  to  6,269  samples.  The 
percentage  of  cocaine  samples  in  relation  to  the  total 
of  drugs  sampled  increased  from  20%  to  28%  over  the 
one  year  period.  By  comparison,  marijuana  samples 
increased  from  10,324  sample  submissions  in  1985  to 
11,358  samples  in  1986.  The  percentage  of  marijuana 
samples,  compared  to  all  other  drugs  submitted, 
actually  decreased  from  63%  to  50.9%. 

Similar  to  the  cocaine  trend,  the  number  of 
heroin  samples  increased  from  657  samples  in  1985  to 
1,596  samples  received  by  the  lab  in  1986.  The  number 
and  volume  of  cocaine  and  heroin  samples  has  been 
gradually  increasing  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  Drug 
Laboratory,  when  in  March  of  1987  a  sharp  increase  was 
noted.  Fifty-two  percent  of  all  samples  were  either 
cocaine  or  heroin,  compared  to  39%  of  all  samples 
received  in  1986.  (Appendix  A)  This  greatly  impacted 
the  workload  at  the  lab,  as  powder  samples  require  10 
times  more  analysis  time  than  marijuana. 
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Massachusetts  cperates  drug  analysis 
laboratories  at  two  locations  in  Boston  and  in 
Amherst.  The  laboratory  in  the  Jamaica  Plain  section 
of  Boston  processes  nearly  85%  of  drug  submissions 
from  throughout  the  state.  This  lab  is  limited  in  its 
capacity  to  analyze  samples  as  quickly  as  desired  for 
two  reasons:  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
samples  to  be  analyzed  and  the  increase  in  powder 
samples  versus  marijuana.  This  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  their  equipment  is  modern  and  staffing 
levels  have  increased  in  recent  years.  It  is  clear 
that  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  drug  lab  is 
required  because  of  the  unforeseen  increases  of 
powder  samples  and  the  even  larger  increase  in  total 
samples  which  can  be  expected  following  the  infusion 
of  more  resources  into  drug  enforcement. 

Arrests  for  and  seizures  of  illicit  drugs  and 
diverted  pharmaceutical  drugs  have  increased.  Certain 
statistics  suggest  that  this  increase  is  not  just  the 
result  of  more  enforcement  attention.  The  DEA  reports 
that  the  volume  of  dangerous  drugs  seized  has 
undergone  a  substantial  increase,  rising  from  382,000 
dosage  units  in  1985  to  2,100,000  dosage  units  in 
1986.  Also,  the  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network's  latest 
figures  (1985)  show  that  dangerous  drug  use 
(hallucinogens,  stimulants,  and  depressants)  accounts 
for  62%  of  all  drug  related  cases  reported  in 
emergency  rooms  in  Massachusetts. 
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CCCAINE 

As  of  October,  1984,  cocaine  arrests 
constituted  47.4%  of  total  DEA  arrests  in  the  New 
England  region.  Aircraft  and  vehicles  were  used  to 
transport  cocaine  from  its  U.S.  source  in  Florida  to 
its  destination  in  New  England.  Because  New 
England,  generally,  and  southern  New  England 
(Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island) ,  in 
particular,  are  comprised  of  small  geographic  states, 
drugs  readily  flow  across  state  borders. 

The  volume  of  cocaine  confiscated  by  Federal 
officials  rose  from  40.2  kilograms  in  1985  to  79.7 
kilograms  in  1986.  High  quality  cocaine  continued  to 
be  readily  available  in  1986,  causing  Boston  Police 
officials  to  target  cocaine  as  its  highest  enforcement 
priority  at  that  time.  As  a  result,  the  Boston  Police 
Drug  Unit  reported  a  total  of  850  cocaine-related 
arrests  and  the  Boston  Police  Department  reported  a 
citywide  total  of  2,089  cocaine  related  arrests.  The 
Boston  Police  Drug  Unit  has  determined  that  drug 
trafficking  arrests  have  doubled  in  both  1986  and 
1987.  (Appendix  B) 

As  previously  noted,  the  Jamaica  Plain  Drug  Lab 
indicates  an  increase  in  cocaine  samples  from  3374 
(20.7%  of  total  submissions)  in  1985  to  6269  (28.1%  of 
total  submissions)  in  1986.  Yet,  cocaine  prices  have 
declined  generally  over  the  last  two  years,  lowering 
from  $35,000  -  $37,000  per  pound  (1985)  to  $17,000  - 
$20,000  per  pound  (1987).  The  increase  in  enforcement 
has  not  appeared  to  affect  the  supply  of  cocaine. 
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Crack  cocaine  appeared  in  the  drug  market  in 
Massachusetts  in  1986  but  has  not  yet  become  a  major 
problem.  It  has  been  associated  almost  exclusively 
with  trafficking  groups  in  the  Dorchester  and  Roxbury 
sections  of  Boston.  Purity  levels  of  cocaine 
hydrochloride  and  crack  were  nearly  87%  and  78%, 
respectively  and  are  available  at  lower  cost  in  large 
urban  areas  in  the  state  (Boston  and  Springfield)  at 
approximately  $100/gram  and  $20/vial  as  compared  to 
Cape  Cod  prices  of  $125/gram  and  $25/vial. 

HEROIN 

The  Massachusetts  State  Police  laboratory 
noted  an  increase  in  brown  heroin  (Mexican)  in  1984. 
Cape  Cod  dealers  sold  bags  of  brown  and  white  heroin 
from  $40  and  $70,  respectively,  per  bag.  Brown  heroin 
also  surfaced  in  Springfield,  a  city  which  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  surge  in  "street-level"  heroin. 
Intelligence  revealed  that  substantial  amounts  of 
heroin  is  imported  to  the  United  States  from  Lebanon, 
the  Middle  East  and  Amsterdam.  The  drug  is  moved 
through  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  to  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  and  other  destinations  including  Detroit 
and  New  York  City. 

In  early  1985  ,the  dealing  of  brown  heroin  in 
the  central  city  of  Worcester  had  become  such  a 
problem  that  the  DEA  specifically  targeted  low- income 
Hispanic  dealers  of  high  quality  heroin  who  operated 
out  of  low-income  housing  projects.  "Project 
Worcester"  netted  some  twenty  arrests  during  its 
initial  four  months  in  operation.  At  the  same  time,  a 
task  force  was  created  in  Boston,  targeting  dealers 
in  the  Roxbury  section  of  the  city.  This  enforcement 
effort  was  a  response  to  reports  of  extremely  high, 
dangerous  heroin  purity  levels. 
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Heroin  is  known  to  infiltrate  Massachusetts 
via    several    routes    known    as    "pipelines". 
Springfield's  active  heroin  market  is  supplied  by 
traffickers   working   the  New  York  to  Springfield 
route.    Part  of  this  pipeline  extends  to  Pittsfield, 
west  of  Springfield,  and  surrounding  areas.  Another 
part  of  this  New  York  to  Springfield  route  continues 
to  the  centrally  located  city  of  Worcester  where  it 
branches  northward  to  the  industrial  cities  of  Iowell 
and  Lawrence.   Boston  and  its  neigjiboring  city  to  the 
North,  Lynn,  are  routed  in  direct  pipelines  from  New 
York  City.  (Appendix  C) 

The  seacoast  community  of  New  Bedford  also 
receives  white  heroin,  originating  in  Amsterdam, 
directly  from  New  York  City  which  has  also  been 
determined  as  this  drug's  entry  point  into  the  United 
States.  White  heroin  that  is  imported  from  Nigeria 
and  Southwest  Asia  is  known  to  enter  Boston  via  New 
York,  and  has  been  trafficked  by  non-traditional 
ethnic  organized  crime  groups. 

In  1985,  a  single  bag  of  heroin  sold  within  a 
range  of  $20-$50,  bundles  of  10  bags  were  valued 
between  $180-$250  each.  In  1986,  Mexican  "black  tar" 
appeared  in  large  quantities  on  the  streets  at  prices 
ranging  from  $50  a  bag  (for  purity  of  60-70%)  to 
$10,000  an  ounce,  compared  to  white  heroin  at  $20-60 
per  bag.  EXiring  this  time  in  Boston,  the  Heroin  Task 
Force  conducted  numerous  investigations  and  arrests 
aimed  at  street  and  mid-level  traffickers.  Enforcement 
efforts  revealed  an  unstable  heroin  market,  as  "turf" 
wars  between  heroin  groups  became  a  serious  problem. 

The  heroin  problem  has  not  lessened  in  1987. 
Both  white  and  "black  tar"  heroin  are  readily 
available  from  New  York  suppliers.  The  reported  price 
of  white  heroin  is  stable  at  $40  per  bag  while  the 
price  of  "black  tar"  at  $60  per  bag  is  reported  to  be 
dropping. 
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MARIJUANA 

In  the  last  several  years,  the  flew  of 
marijuana  from  Colombia  by  air  and  sea  has  been 
decreasing.  This  is  due  in  part  to  blockade 
enforcement  efforts  which  have  been  able  to  detect  the 
shipment  of  marijuana  by  sea.  Starting  in  1985,  the 
relative  scarcity  of  Colombian  marijuana  on  Cape  Cod 
and  in  Boston  and  the  surrounding  suburbs,  caused  the 
development  of  a  domestic  variety  of  Mexican 
sinsemilla.  Today  an  ounce  of  marijuana  ranges 
between  $120.00  and  $160.00  and  higher  potency 
domestic  sinsemilla  sells  between  $200.00  and  $250.00 
per  ounce.  Hashish  prices  remain  constant  at  $15-$20 
per  gram. 

At  the  Jamaica  Plain  drug  lab,  samples  of 
marijuana  began  to  decrease  in  1984.  Marijuana 
represented  66.7%  of  the  total  drug  submissions  in 
that  year  and  has  decreased  in  1985  to  63%  and  in  1986 
to  50.9%. 

The  street  price  of  marijuana  has  doubled  over 
the  last  year,  when  the  street  price  of  an  ounce  of 
marijuana  rose  from  forty  to  eighty  dollars.  Most 
recent  reports  indicate  near  record  prices  for 
marijuana  have  accounted  for  a  sudden  upsurge  in 
shipments  from  Colombia  through  Mexico.  Demand  and 
high  prices  have  again  made  it  profitable  to  transport 
marijuana  and  route  shipments  through  Mexico. 

A  recent  survey  of  high  school  students  in 
Massachusetts  (see  School  Problem)  has  shown  that 
marijuana  is  the  drug  of  choice  among  school  age 
children.  The  "gateway  drug"  theory  of  progression 
has  cited  use  of  marijuana  to  be  an  indication  of  more 
serious  and  dangerous  drug  use  in  a  child's  lifetime. 
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GTHER  ILLICIT  DRUGS 

The  availability  of  "other  illicit  drugs"  has 
been  documented  in  DEA  and  local  law  enforcement  arrests 
and  seizures  reports.  Unlike  the  markets  for  cocaine, 
heroin  and  marijuana,  there  are  regional  differences 
which  cause  this  category  of  illegal  narcotics  to  swell 
and  subside  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

In  1987,  Massachusetts  has  experienced  a  revived 
interest  in  LSD  and  other  hallucinogens.  The  West  Coast 
and,  locally,  Cape  Cod,  have  been  identified  as  sources 
of  LSD  presently  being  distributed  in  Massachusetts. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  to  note  that  LSD  and 
other  hallucinogens  (psilocybin  mushrooms,  etc.)  are 
being  used  by  junior  high  and  high  school  students.  LSD 
is  available  in  the  Springfield  area  at  prices  as  low  as 
50  cents  per  drug  unit,  while  in  Boston  and  on  the  Cape, 
one  drug  unit  of  LSD  is  selling  at  $2.00  to  $5.00. 
Statistics  from  the  Jamaica  Plain  Drug  Lab  indicate 
increases  from  FY  1985  to  FY  1986  in  LSD  from  207  to  271 
samples  and  in  Phencyclidine  from  111  to  187  samples. 

Methamphetamine  has  also  substantially 
contributed  to  the  dangerous  drug  market.  Clandestine 
labs  have  been  detected  in  three  locations,  including 
one  lab  uncovered  in  downtown  Boston.  Other  drugs 
included  in  this  category  that  have  appeared  in  smaller 
quantities  in  Massachusetts  are  PCP,  dilaudid, 
quaaludes,  and  psilocybin  . 

DIVFiRSIC^/PHARMACEUTICAL  DRUGS 

Diversion  of  legal  prescription  drugs  for 
illegal  use  has  been  recognized  as  a  significant  part  of 
the  state's  drug  abuse  problem.  The  abuse  of 
prescription  drugs  according  to  a  GAO  report,  results  in 
more 
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injuries  and  deaths  to  Americans  than  all  illegal 
drugs   combined.     Statistics   indicate  that  the 
Massachusetts  prescription  drug  abuse  problem  is  even 
more  critical  than  in  most  states. 

Early  1984  data  indicates  that  several  trends 
were  developing: (1)  a  radical  decrease  in  street-level 
"packs"  (codeine  and  doriden  taken  in  combination) ; 
(2)  a  widening  pattern  of  physicians  trading 
prescriptions  for  street  cocaine;  (3)  continued 
increase  in  Schedule  II  drug  abuse  (percocet, 
percodan) ;  and  (4)  an  interest  in  Schedule  IV  talivin 
and  over-the-counter  antihistamines. 

The  spiral  ing  abuse  of  prescription  drugs  in 
Massachusetts  is  apparent  in  these  findings: 

*  DAWN  statistics  show  that  in  1985,  82%  of 
the  drug  overdoses  recorded  in  Massachusetts 
emergency  rooms  were  caused  by  legally 
manufactured  drugs 

*  Massachusetts  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
drug  overdoses  attributable  to  prescription 
drugs  than  the  national  average. 

*  During  the  past  2  years,  DEA's  Boston 
office  has  taken  controlled  substances 
registration  actions  (revocation  or  voluntary 
surrender)  against  51  physicians  or  other 
prescribers. 

*  The  Massachusetts  State  Police  Diversion 
Investigation  Unit  (DID")  has  made  1400  arrests 
since  1974  for  illegal  activities  relative  to 
legally  manufactured  prescription  drugs. 

*  From  1984  through  1986,  the  State  Police 
DIU  investigated  340  complaints  and  made  260 
arrests  which  included  35  health  care 
professionals . 

*  Reports  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Health's  Division  of  Food  and  Drug  of 
diversion  of  controlled  substances  in 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  rose  from  17 
reports  in  1983  to  67  reports  in  1986. 
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SCHOOL  DRUG  PROBLEM 

Out  of  a  growing  concern  over  the  use  of  drugs  by 
young  people,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health, 
conducted  in  1984  a  statewide  survey  of  secondary  school 
students  to  determine  the  extent  of  substance  abuse.  A  cross 
section  of  67  public  and  private  schools  were  sampled  and 
5,078  randomly  selected  ninth  through  twelfth  graders  completed 
the  survey.  A  limited  sampling  of  262  seventh  and  eight 
graders  was  also  taken  in  an  effort  to  begin  analyzing  drug  use 
among  younger  students.  Students  who  had  been  expelled  or  had 
dropped  out  of  school  were  not  included  in  this  study; 
therefore,  the  findings  represent  a  modified  picture  of  the 
state's  overall  adolescent  drug  problem.  If  one  assumes  that 
young  people  who  drop  out  of  school  are  more  apt  to  use  illicit 
drugs,  then  the  results  shown  understate  the  problem. 

Findings  indicated  that  not  only  is  drug  use 
widespread  at  the  secondary  level  ,  but  there  is  considerable 
use  in  grades  seven  and  eight.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
respondents  reported  using  alcohol  in  their  lifetime  often  in 
combination  with  other  drugs;  60%  of  those  surveyed  had  used 
one  or  more  illicit  drugs  in  their  lifetime  and  31%  had  used 
one  or  more  illicit  drugs  in  the  month  prior  to  the  survey. 
Analysis  of  illicit  drug  use  indicated  that  marijuana  is  the 
drug  of  choice,  used  by  51%  of  the  respondents;  followed  by 
amphetamines,  used  by  24%;  inhalants  used  by  19%;  and  cocaine 
used  by  17%. 

Further  findings  revealed: 

-  With  the  exception  of  inhalants,  substance 
use  increased  by  grade  level.  Seventy  percent 
of  twelfth  graders  reported  illicit  drug  use 
during  their  life  time  and  40%  reported 
current  illicit  drug  use  (  Appendix  D  ) 

-  Illicit  drug  use  began  at  an  early  age  with 
53%  of  the  students  reporting  use  at  age  13 
or  younger.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the 
sample  experimented  with  drugs  at  age  12  or 
younger,  implying  that  one  out  of  four 
students  began  experimenting  with  illicit 
substances  in  elementary  school.  (Appendix  E) 
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Comparison  of  the  data  with  national 
figures  on  high  school  seniors  (National 
Institute  of  Drug  Abuse) ,  revealed 
Massachusetts  lifetime  drug  use  is  higher 
than  the  national  average  for  alcohol, 
marijuana,  cocaine,  tranquilizers  and 
inhalants.  (Appendix  F) 

-  Five  population  categories  were  established 

for  data  collection  to  analyze  drug  use  by 

cximmunity  size.  The  results  indicated  that 

lifetime  and  current  drug  use  by  students  is 

lowest  in  communities  that  have  the  largest 

populations.    The  results  also  indicated 

that,  excepting  a  lower  rate  of  use  in  the 

largest  communities,  the  prevalence  of  use  is 

similar  in  all  communities.  High  percentage 

of  drug  use  among  students  is  not  limited  to 

any  one  (community  and,  in  fact,  is  common  to 

virtually  all  (communities.  (Appendix  G) 

The   students'   perception  of  the  availability  of 

illicit  drugs  was  also  analyzed.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the 

students   surveyed   believed   that   marijuana   was   easily 

obtainable,  followed  by  amphetamines  by  55%,  cocaine  by  46%, 

tranquilizers  by  37%,  and  USD  by  30%.  Heroin  was  perceived  to 

be  the  most  difficult  to  acquire  with  only  17%  of  the  sampling 

reporting  easy  availability.  As  expected,  the  accessibility  of 

illicit  drugs  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  grade  level. 

Twelfth  graders  felt  that  they  had  more  access  to  drugs  than 

ninth  graders,  which  corresponds  to  the  higher  percentages  of 

use,  as  well. 

Approximately  21%  of  the  students  reported  that  they 
had  attended  school  while  under  the  influence  of  marijuana  or 
other  drugs.  The  data  also  indicated  that  most  schools  (92%) 
have  current  drug/discipline  policies,  but  only  24%  of  the 
students  felt  that  the  discipline  codes  effectively  prevented 
illicit  substance  use  in  the  school  setting. 
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Finally,  the  study  examined  the  relationship  between 
drug  use  and  problem  behavior  by  frequency  of  contacts  with 
police  officers.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  students  who  used 
marijuana  less  than  10  times  a  year  had  contacts  with  police. 
When  the  frequency  of  use  increased  to  over  10  times  a  year, 
police  contact  increased  to  twenty  five  percent.  Similar 
trends  were  revealed  with  other  illicit  drugs.  Twenty  five 
percent  of  those  students  surveyed  who  used  amphetamines ,  or 
cocaine  less  than  ten  times  a  year,  had  contact  with  the 
police.  When  a  student's  use  of  a  drug  increased  to  over  ten 
times  a  year,  there  was  a  subsequent  increase  in  police 
contact.  Amphetamine  users  increased  to  36%,  inhalant  users  to 
42%  and  cocaine  users  who  had  police  contacts  increased  to 
47%.  The  data  indicated  that  behavior  linked  with  drug  use 
correlates  with  other  adolescent  problems,  such  as  low  academic 
standing,  police  contact,  delinquency,  and  interpersonal 
problems . 

The  Massachusetts  study  focused  on  the  secondary 
school  level.  While  the  sampling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level  was  too  small  for  statistically  valid  conclusions,  it 
never  the  less  indicated  that  the  problem  is  not  limited  to 
high  school  students.  Three  percent  of  the  seventh  graders  and 
6%  of  the  eight  graders  report  current  marijuana  use.  Data 
collected  at  the  seventh  and  eight  grade  suggests  a  significant 
number  of  12  and  13  year  olds  have  begun  to  experiment  with 
drugs. 
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DATA  SUMMARY 

In  February,  public  cararaent  on  the  statewide  drug 
enforcement  strategy  was  solicited  early  in  the  planning  stages 
with  the  filing  of  a  statement  of  intent  with  the  Massachusetts 
Executive  Office  of  Community  Development.  This  is  standard 
procedure  by  the  state  to  ensure  the  public's  awareness  of 
Federal  dollars  and  allows  for  comments  to  be  made. 

State  and  local  officials  representing  the  broad  base 
of  the  criminal  justice  system,  education  system,  and  public 
health  treatment  facilities  were  asked  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  state  drug  strategy.  The 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  held  a  statewide 
drug  enforcement  meeting  in  April  to  gather  and  share  the  views 
of  thirty-one  representatives  from  the  law  enforcement 
conmunity  on  the  existing  drug  enforcement  efforts  and  on 
identifying  what  the  future  objectives  for  planning  should 
entail.   (Appendix  K) 

The  Deputy  Director  for  Drug  Enforcement  Programs  also 
met  separately  with  regional  police  chiefs,  school  personnel, 
individual  District  Attorneys,  county  Sheriffs,  members  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Office,  members  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  court  representatives,  correctional  officers, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  and  State 
Police  officers  to  acquire  separate  perspectives  on  the  drug 
problem  as  it  relates  to  the  different  segments  of  local  and 
state  government. 

The  state  application  for  funding,  the  nature  of  the 
drug  problem,  current  enforcement  efforts  and  the  proposed 
programming  were  developed  through  discussions  with  the  variety 
of  agencies  and  personnel  described  herein. 
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THE  INFORMATICS  AND  STAnSTICS  USED  IN  PREPARING  THE  STATE  STRATEGY 
WERE  COMPILED  FROM  DATA  AND  INTERVIEWS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING 
AGENCIES: 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Northeast  Region,  Boston  Division 

Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation 

Department  of  Public  Health 

-  Divisions  of  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Rehabilitation 

-  Center  for  Laboratory  and  Communicable  Disease  Control 

Massachusetts  State  Police 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Safety 

The  United  States  Attorney's  Office  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts 

The  Massachusetts  Attorney  General's  Office 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction 

The  Governor's  Alliance  Against  Drugs 

The  Massachusetts  Chief  Medical  Examiner's  Office 

The  Massachusetts  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles 

The  Boston  Police  Department 

The  Metropolitan  District  Police 

Regional  Administrative  Justice  -  Middlesex  County 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services 

The  Trial  Court  Administrator,  Office  of  the  Chief  Administrative 
Justice  of  the  Trial  Court 
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ESTIMATE  OP  >v^TTAim.nv  op  DRJOB  m  M  —  Report  Period        I  9  ri 


P7«iS«  estimate  the  amount  of  controlled  substances  which  ere  produced  1n  the  state  and/or  transported  Into  the 
state.    If  *  distinction  cannot  be  made  among  the  sources  of  drugs,  please  show  the  estimate  of  drug  availability  in 
the  row  for  totals.    Report  opiates  and  cocaine  in  kilograms,  cannabis  1n  pounds  and  dangerous  drugs  in  dosages. 

tvpe  or  cms   


DANGEROUS  CRJGS UNNOtV 


SOURCE  QPIA1ES              COCAINE              <™Mtfffff       ffllfnrTMrCTMB     STMJIAWTS       DEPRESSANTS 
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Manufactured  In  State      

Transported  Into  state  Please    refer    to    narrative    on   Availability    of    Drugs 

Total  


NUabar  of  agencies  reporting  Percent  of  population  served  by  reporting  agencies 


cunsijEjAjEp  ffgmng 

Please  indicate  the  number  of  drug  related  deaths,  accidents  and  emergency , room  incidents.     For  emergency  room 
Incidents,  please  show  the  number  of  drug  mentions  within  the  chart  and  Indicate  the  total  number  of  episodes  (drug 
related  visit  to  an  emergency  room)  In  the  space  provided  below  the  chart.  The  drug  mentions  may  exceed  the  number 
of  episodes,  as  more  than  one  drug  may  be  mentioned. 
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2,21 
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ESTTMATED  AVAILABILITY  OF  DRUGS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Although  there  is  widespread  drug  use  in 
Massachusetts,  neither  Boston  nor  any  other  city  within  the 
state  is  perceived  as  a  major  entry  point  for  drugs  into  New 
England.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  other  law  enforcement  sources  that  a  large 
percentage  of  controlled  substances  present  in  the  state,  is 
transported  into  the  state  from  other  American  cities.  The  DEA 
would  not  speculate  on  the  amounts  of  drugs  transported  into 
Massachusetts  and  figures  from  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
were  not  available.  The  origin  of  heroin  and  marijuana  is  as 
follows: 

Heroin  is  routed  into  Massachusetts  via  pipelines 
(Appendix  C)  which  originate  in  New  York  City.  Authorities  in 
New  York  report  that  ethnic  Chinese  traffickers  now  control  the 
heroin  industry  in  the  city  and  have  increased  shipments  of 
Southeast  Asian  heroin  originating  in  Burma,  Thailand  and 
Laos.  It  is  presumed  that  most  heroin  makes  its  way  into 
Massachusetts  from  New  York  by  ground  transportation. 

With  the  exception  of  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts1  densely 
populated  coastline  is  not  a  convenient  distribution  point  for 
marijuana.  The  neighboring  coastline  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  are  isolated  and  more  suitable  as  entry  points  for  bulk 
marijuana  which  is  then  transported  into  Massachusetts. 
Although  some  marijuana  is  cultivated  in  the  state,  the  growing 
season  is  short  and  small  amounts  of  the  drug  are  eradicated. 
Burning  is  the  most  common  method  of  eradication. 
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DRUG  RELATED  INCIDENTS 


Breakdown  of  Drug  Related  Deaths 


Period:  January  -  July  1987 

Compiled  by    Yvonne  Williams,  Administrator,  Chief  Medical 

Examiner's  Office,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Homicide 

7 

Suicide 

42 

Accidental 

18 

Motor  Vehicle 

Accident 

24 

Natural 

47 

Undetermined 

21 

Other 

45 

TOTAL         204 
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PI«is«  indicate  the  number  of  drug  reUted  disciplinary  actions  reported  by  the  schools. 


TOPE  OF  ERE 


ACTION  FOR 
EMSQSE  OPIAIES 
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Disciplinary 
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p^i^ri    The  State  Department  of  Education,  Boston  City  Schools,  and  the 
schools  in  Springfield  and  Worcester  were  unable  to  document  the 

number  of  drua  related  school  disciplinary  actions  taken  aqainst 

CTTi.nn  nans   students.   The  Department  of  Public  Health  did  survey  high  school 
students  in  Massachusetts  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  drug 

Disciplinary prnhlpm  and  their  rppnrt ^  giimmari?pfi  -in  fhp  Mahirp  ^r.H  Fxtpnt 

section   of    this    report. 


Expulsion 


Total 


Number  of  agencies  reporting 


Percent  of  population  served  by  reporting  agencies 


PAITERHS  OF  CRC  TRATFiaCDC  AND  EELS  USE  IN  THE  STATE 


Please  describe  the  role  of  organized  crime,  motorcycle  gangs  or  other  groups  In  the  drug  problem  in  the  state. 
Please  distinguish  between  traditional  organized  crime  (Mafia,  La  Cosa  Nostra,  Mob)  and  non-traditional  organized 
crime  (racial  or  ethnic  organized  groups). 

sroin    is    controlled    by    non-traditional    organized    crime    groups;    mainly   Hispanic 

Puerto   Rican   and   Dominica)    and    to   a    lesser   degree   Black  Americans,    Middle 

astern    (Lebanese   and    Syrian)    and   Asian   groups.      Cocaine   distribution      is    not 

ontrolled    by    any   one    group,    but    is    trafficked    by   Hispanics    ( Colombian    and 

ominican) ,    Blacks,    Anglos,    outlawed   motorcycle   gangs    and   organized    crime. 

scently    "Hell's    Angels"    motorcycle    gangs    have    joined    forces    with    organized 

rime,    although    the    "Angels"    continue    to   dominate    the    dangerous    drug   market, 
mixed   group   of    persons    divert   perscritpion   drugs    and    cannot    be    specifically 
dentified.      Marijuana    is    at    an   all    time    low   and    trafficking   groups    remain 
nidentif ied. 
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Pletse  describe  any  changes  In  drug  usage  ever  the  past  several  years,  Including  changes  In  the  drug  of  preference 
such  as  crack  or  designer  drugs,  or  changes  In  age  groups  using  specific  drugs. 

Aside    from    the    increase    in    cocaine    and    heroin    use,    and    the 

decrease    in    availability    of    marijuana,    crack    appeared    in    the    streets       I 

large    urban    areas    for    a    short    time    and    began    to   decrease    in    July 

of    1986.       The    use    of    crack    never    became   widespread.       Designer    drugs 

have    not' surfaced    in   Massachusetts. 


Please  describe  patterns  for  drug  usage  across  the  state  (I.e.,  does  the  type  and  level  of  drug  usage  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  state). 


Drug 
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STATE  AND  IQCAL  DRUG  ApREglS 


pgiod     5/84-1/87 


/>/•«•  /n<y/c«te  the  total  number  of  drug  related  arrests  made  by  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  In  the 
state  during  the  report  period 


MAJOR  DBOS  INVOTygn 


ass 


A 


B 


Production 


Distribution  1,19  9 

Manufacture  80 

Deportation  

Possession   _6_L2_81^ 


Possession 
w/  intent 

Conspiracy 

Other 

Total 


2,180 
249 


1,769 


3,796 


D 


OPIATES  COCAINE  rmMftpjfi 


1,032 


423 


2,464 


277 


22 


18,176    32,696    3,441 


476 


9,329    24,401    36,615    4,216 


n— amy 

snwmfrs     depressants        other  total 


73 

5 

1 

r360 

89 

1 

,527 

232 


8,831         13,582 


1,011 


5,561         67,515 


8,595 


5,902         5,902 


3,495         3,495 


24,017       100,105 


Nusber  of  agencies  reporting 


Percent  of  population  served  by  reporting 


gures    reported   by   the    Commissioner    of    Probation;    the    figures    represent   all 
mtrolled    substance    offenses    entered    into    the   Dept .    of    Probations    computer 
stem   between    5/84-1/87.       Yearly   breakdown   was    not   available. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  CRC  ARRESTS  MADE  WITH  FEDERAL  COOPERATION 

Please  indicate  the  number  of  arrests  (also  included  above)  which  were  made  in  cooperation  with  Federal  agencies. 
MAJOR  DRW  INVOLVED 


DANGBCUS  CRJGS UKXNCW/ 

OfWS?  COCAjre  CftWAKS      HAIWPoare    ST1MLIIAKIS      CEPFSSSVre    2nJEB 22J2L. 


Production 
Distribution 
Manufacture 
Dvortation 


BREAKDOWN    NOT    AVAILABLE 


w/  intent 
Conspiracy 
Other 
Total 


12 


111 


19 


TOTAL  DANGEROUS  DRUGS  =19 


165 


tafcer  of  agencies  reporting 


Percent  of  population 


by  reporting 


sported    by    the    Drug    Enforcement    Administration,    Northeast    Region,    Boston 
.vision,    FY  1986. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  DRUG  DISPOSITIONS  Report  Period 


Please   indicate   the  results,   by  defendant,   of  cases   reaching  disposition  during  the  report  period.     Because  of  the 
time  lag  between  arrest   and  disposition,    the  arrests  reported  in  the  previous  chart  and  the  dispositions  reported  in 
the  chart  may  refer  to  different  cases. 


MAJOR  DRUG  INVOLVED 


_  DANGEROUS  DRUGS UNKNOWN/ 

piSPOSITCON    OPIATES  OOCAINE      CANNABIS   HALLUCINOGENS  STIMULANTS   ULPRiSSANTS     OTHER       TOTAL 

Convicted   

Acquitted 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Trial  Court  reports  that 


Dismissed     525,156  criminal  cases  were  disposed  of  during  the  Fiscal  Year 

Declined    1986;   4%  or  approximately  21.000  cases  were  classified  nnripr 

ndiuutius  but  nu  luiUier — breakdown  uf  cases  was  available: 


Jnkncvr. 
total 


*Mxr  of  agencies  reporting    Percent  of  population  served  by  reporting  agencies 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  DRUG  CONVICTIONS  Report  Period  

Please   indicate   the  total   number  of  drug  related  convictions  within  the  state  during  the  report  period. 

MAJOR  DRUG  INVOLVED 

DANGEROUS  DRUGS UNKNOWN/ 

)FTENSE  OPLJVTES  COCAINE  CANNABIS       HAI2UCTN0GENS     STIMULANTS       DEPRESSANTS  OTHER  TOTAL 

Droduction      

attribution Data    WaS    n0t    available-  


ianufacture 

•upcrtation 

Assess ion 

^session 
'/  intent 

cnspiracy 

ther 

otal 


uaber  of  agencies  reporting    Percent  of  population  served  by  reporting 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  DRUG  SENTENCES  Report  Period 


Please   indicate  the  type  of  sentence  for  those  convicted  of  drug  related  offenses  during  the  report  period.      If  the 
sentence  includes  a  combination  of  sentencing  alternatives,    show  the  conviction  as  receiving  the  most   serious 
sentence.     Alternatives  are   listed  in  order  of  seriousness,  with  prison  being  the  most  serious. 


MMHB  rag  BJgafflB 


DANGEROUS  DRUGS UNXNOW/ 

ALTERNATIVE          OPWK              COCAINE,              CMBaBH        milKTPTZPS     STIMJLANTS        DEPRESSANTS  OTHER                  TOTAL 

Prison  

Local  Jail      


CoBDunity. 
Corrections 

Probation 


rint  SEE  NARRATIVE   ON  PAGES   29-32 


Oafarrad 

Judgment 

Other 
Total 


Nuntoer  of  agencies  reporting    ?eivertt  of  population  served  by  reporting  agencies    

SENTENCE  LEKJTH  FOR  DRUG  RELATED  OFFENSES  Report  Period  

Pease  indicate  the  average  sentence   length  for  offenders  convicted  of  drug  related  offenses  who  were  sentenced  to 
prison  during  the  report  period.     Please  show  the  average  sentence  length  m  months. 


MAJOR  DRUG  INVOLVED 


£1352 


DANGEROUS  DRUGS UNKNOWN/  

OPIATES  COCAINE  CANNABIS       KMTrwT>reFNS     STIMULANTS       DEPRESSANTS  OTHER TOTAL 


Production 
Distribution 


Manufacture  See    data    sheets    from    "Sentencing    PahtPrns    fnr    nrng    npalpna-l 

:     Ttation  Based  on   a    sampling   of    161    defendants,    both    juvenile   and 


ion 

Possession 


adults    taken   during   a   two  week   period   in    1983.      Although  not 


complete    the   percentage   reflected   in   the   report    may   be   used    in 

*/  intent      fife^ecting   the    types   and   rengrra   ul   smiLenufcis    fur   offenders 

Conspiracy     convicted   of   drug   related   offenses-: 


Dther 
Total 


Nuober  of  agencies  reporting  Percent  of  papulation  served  by  reporting  agencic 
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INCARCERATION  DISTRIBUTION 

Among  those  sentenced  to  House  of  Correction  or  Prison(n=24) ,   nine(37.5%) 
received  terms  of  1-6  months,  4  (16.7%)  received  7-12  months,  4  (16.7%)  received 
13-24  months  and  3(12.5%)  received  25-36  months.   An  additional  4(16.7%)  offen- 
ders received  sentences  of  60  months  or  more.   The  shortest  sentence  was  3  months 
and  the  longest  sentence  was  90  months.   The  average  length  of  incarceration  was 
20.5  months (adjusted  average  -  the  shortest  and  longest  terms  were  eliminated). 


TABLE  10 


INCARCERATION  DISTRIBUTION 


SENTENCE  LENGTH 
(In  months) 
*    1-  6 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


37.5 


7-12 
13-24 
25-36 

60  and  over 
TOTAL 


4 
4 
3 
4 
24 


16.7 
16.7 
12.5 
16.7 
100.0 


Thirteen  of  the  above  offenders  received  split  sentences.   These  individuals 
were  given  probation  terms  in  conjunction  with  incarceration  terms.   Over  60% 
(n=8,  61.5%)  of  these  offenders  received  probation  terms  of  24  months  or  longer, 
subsequent  to  their  prison  term. 


TABLE  10(a) 

TERM  LENGTH 

(in  months) 

9 


SPLIT  SENTENCE  DISTRIBUTION 


FREQUENCY 
2 


PERCENTAGE 


15.4 


12 


23.1 


24 


36 


15.4 


46.1 


TOTAL 


13 


100.0 


"Sentencing   Patterns    for   Drug   Dealers";    Brown,    M.E.; 
Report   prepared    for   the   Massachusetts   Trial   Court. 
1983 


*   Average    length 
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PROBATION  DISTRIBUTION 

Over  30%(n=21,31.8%)  of  the  drug  dealers  receiving  probation  as  the  major 
portion  of  their  sentence  were  given  terms  of  between  7  and  12  months.   Over  40% 
(n=29,43.9%)  were  given  between  19  and  24  months.   Another  13.7%(n=9)  received 
sentences  between  25  and  60  months. 


TABLE  11 


PROBATION  DISTRIBUTION 


TERM  LENGTH 
(in  months) 
1-  6 

7-12 

13-18 


FREQUENCY 
1 
21 
2 


PERCENTAGE 
1.5 
31.8 
3.0 


19-24 


29 


43.9 


25-60 


UNKNOWN 


9 

4 
66 


13.7 

6.1 

100.0 


TOTAL 
*  Average  term 
FINE  DISTRIBUTION 


Sixteen  offenders  received  fines  as  the  major  portion  of  their  disposition. 
Five(31.3%)  received  fines  between  500  and  999  dollars,  4(25.0%)  received  fines 
between  101  and  499  dollars  and  3(18.7%)  received  fines  between  1000  and  1500 
dollars.   Four (25.0%)  received  fines  of  less  than  100  dollars. 


TABLE  12 


FINE  DISTRIBUTION 


RANGE 

(in  dollars) 
$  100  or   less 

$   101-  499 

$  500-  999 

$1000-1500 

TOTAL 


FREQUENCY 
4 
4 
5 
3 
16 


PERCENTAGE 
25.0 
25.0 
31.3 
18.7 
100.0 


An  additional   12   offenders  received   fines   as  well  as  probation  or   incar- 
ceration.     These   fines   ranged  between  $200.00  and   5000.00.      The  average   fine 
paid   in  these  cases  was   $1,112.50. 


from    "Sentencing   Pattern   for   Drug   Dealers",    Brown,    M.E.    1983 
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COURT  COST  DISTRIBUTION 

Of  the  18  offenders  ordered  to  pay  court  costs,  12(66.71)  were  assessed 
between  $100.00  and  $500.00.  Three(16.7Z)  were  charged  between  $4000.00  and 
$5000.00  and  three (16. 7Z)  were  ordered  to  pay  court  costs  of  less  than  $100.00 
The  average  court  cost  assessed  was  $832.29. 


TABLE   13 


COURT  COST  DISTRIBUTION 


RANGE 

(in  dollars) 

Less   than   100 

$100-500 

$500-4000 

$4000-5000 

TOTAL 


FREQUENCY 

3 

12 

0 

3 

18 


PERCENTAGE 

16. 

7 

66. 

.7 

0 

.0 

16 

.7 

100 

.0 

DISPOSITION  BY   DRUG  CLASS 

Class  A  offenders   seemed   to   receive   the  harshest   sentences,    with   22.2% 
receiving   incarceration,    33.3%   receiving  probation  and   22.2%   receiving    fines   as 
the  major   portions   of   their  dispositions.      Class   B  offenders  were   placed   on 
probation  43.3%   of    the   time  and  were   the   least   often   incarcerated.      Class  D  had 
the  highest    rate   of   conviction,    with  88.7%  of   the   offenders    found   guilty.      Of- 
fenders  convicted   of  violations   in  more   than  one   class  were  placed   on   probation 
most   often  and  were   incarcerated   just   over   20%   of    the   time. 


from    "Sentencing   Patterns    for   Drug   Dealers,    Brown,    M.E.,    1983 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  TREATMENT  RESOURCE? 


7/1/65-6/30/66 

Report  Period  


Please  indicate  the  total  drug  treatment   resources  available  within  the  state  and  resources  available  to  drug 
offenders,  during  the  report  period.     Also   indicate  the  number  of  clients  served  and  the  average  waiting  period  for 

FIGURES  REPRESENT  P iBLIC  N0T_  PRIVATE  RESOURCES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


TOTAL  CRLG  TREATMENT  PROGRAM 
Self-help 
In-patient/hospital  based 

^■"P-*16  ca™W$ident  Vmg  En.ee) 

Residential  {VoiUn) 

ttyto  [No  Vay  Cane  Programming) 
Mefthadane  (  Veto  x/ Maintenance, ) 

Oat-patient  drug  free 

*****       [Pregnant  Addict) 
Residential  Vetox       [Vrug  £  Alcohol) 

DRUG  TREATMENT  RESOURCES  DEDICATED 
TO  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  rrp^r^ 

Self-help 

In-patient/hospital  based 

Therapeutic  uuuunnity 

Residential 

Day  Care 

Methadone 

Out-patient  drug  free 

Other 


BED  SPACE/SLOTS 

AVATTARTr 

M/A 

N/A 


a tents  served 


360 


1,059 


123 


N/A 


815/891 


8,619 


N/A 


153 


86 


1,446 


BED  SPACE/SLOTS 
AVaTTAHTF 


n.TT^T?  ,?TF>T^ 


SEE  NARRATIVE   ON  PAGE   34 


AVERAGE  WOT 


AVERAGE  WATT 


Nunber  of  agencies  reporting 


PepoAtmmt  o;$  Pub£tc  tfea£#i 


Percent  of  population  served  by  reporting  agencies 


N/A 


DRUG  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS 
WITHIN  CORRECTIONAL  FACTTJTIES 

Self-help 

Education 

Special  Programming  (e.g.,  therapeutic 
conmunities .  ethnic  nroaraxos) 
Please  describe  the  types  of  programs 
on  a  separate  page. 


CLIENTS  SERVED  IN 
ADULT  FACILITIES 


SEE  NARRATIVE 


CLIENTS  SERVED  IN 


Number  of  agencies  reporting    

Mcls-6.  department  oi  Public  Health. 

M^4.  department  oi   Voatk  Service* 


\   A 


Percent  of  population  served  by  reporting  agencies 

*Figub'ie  represent*  *  o&  acfmtiiceui  not  cC  tents 
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STATE  AND  LiDCAL  TREATMENT  RESOURCES 
Drug  Treatment  Programs  Within  Correctional  Facilities 
Clients  Served  in  Adult  Facilities  - 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health's 
Divisions  of  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Rehabilitation  have  funded  for 
the  1987  fiscal  year  a  total  of  twelve  thousand  units  for 
counseling  adult  inmates  (17  years  of  age  and  older)  across  the 
state.  A  unit  represents  approximately  one  hour  of  therapeutic 
service  to  a  client.  The  Department  currently  has  thirteen 
contracts  with  twelve  vendors  (non-profit  agencies)  who  provide 
substance  abuse  treatment  services  to  incarcerated  clients 
across  the  state.  A  breakdown  of  the  number  of  clients  served 
is  not  available. 
Clients  Serviced  in  Juvenile  Facilities  - 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services  has 
care  and  custody  of  approximately  two  thousand  adjudicated 
delinquent  juvenile  offenders.  Six  hundred  of  these  children 
reside  in  secure  and  residential  facilities;  the  other  fourteen 
hundred  receive  a  combination  of  community  based  services 
ranging  from  case  management  support  in  a  home  setting  to 
foster  care  and  day  treatment. 

Currently  sixty-four  DYS  committed  youth  have  been 
placed  in  residential  drug  treatment  programs.  One  substance 
abuse  clinician  has  been  contracted  by  the  Department  to  train 
staff  and  provide  client  services  on  an  as  needed  basis. 
Within  residential  units,  drug  education  is  incorporated  into 
the  competency  based  curriculum.  Self  help  groups, A. A.  ,A1  Anon 
and  Narcotics  Anonymous,  are  encouraged  to  bring  their  programs 
into  facilities,  but  have  not  done  so  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
actual  number  of  juvenile  clients  who  receive  education  and 
self  help  services  cannot  be  accurately  determined. 
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5TATE  AND  LOCAL  DRUG  REMC'.ALS  * 


;eport  Period 


?' ease  indicate  the  total  amount  of  druqs  removed  from  the  market  by  state  and  local   agencies  luring  the  report 
period.     Report  opiates  and  cocaine  in  kilograms,   cannabis   in  pounds  and  other  drugs   in  dosages 


TYPE  OF  33X3 
OPIATES 

.'leroine 

opium 

Morphine 
COCAINE 
CANNABIS 

)iarijuana 

Hashish 

Hash  Oil 
2ANGERX-S  CRJGS 

Hethai-phet-3.^  ires/  Amphetamines 

Other  StijLilants 

3arbiturates 

Other  Depressants 

?CP 

LSD 

Other  Hallucinogens 
VNKMOWN/CTKER 


JEIZU?£ 

19ff5  TVSh 


:jcd  cf  .-.ec/al 


■TTOiASE 


5. IK 


6.4K 


Information 


not    available 


40. 2K 


79. 7K 


96,000  lbs.    94,000  lbs. 


382,000  d/u     2,100,000  d/u 


*  Source: 
'^Jitter  of  agencies  reporting 


Drug  Enforcement  Administration;  Boston  Division 

Local  and  state  total  unavailable/  Figures  reflect  minimum  estimates 

Percent  of  population  served  ty  reporting  agencies  


STATE  AND  LOCAL  IFJG  ERADICATION 

'lease   indicate  the  amount  of  marijuana  eradicated  within  the  sta'.e.    :k,-c~qh  state  and  local  efforts.     The  size  of 
'■he  plot  and    the  means  of  destruction  determine  the  common  method  of  resorting  the  amount  of  drugs  eradicated. 
Please  report  the  number  of  plants  destroyed  or  the  number  of  acres  of  ntarij'jana  destroyed,    loth  -ei'-cis  ray  be  used 
for  different  plots. 


TYPE  OF  MARIJUANA  DESTROYED 

Cultivated 

'-Hid  (Ditchweed) 


AMXVT  CF  MARLTJaNA  DESTROYED 


3,521  plants 
5,060  plants 


Timber  of  agencies  reporting       1    PEA  Percent  of  population  served  by  reporting  agenci* 

See    breakdown   under    DOMESTIC   ERADICATION   report     (Page  36) 
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DOMESTIC  ERADICATION 
Cannabis 


1985 


1986 


Plots  sighted 

Plots  eradicated 

Indoor  greenhouses 

Total  cultivated  eradicated 

Sinsemilla  plants 

Ditchweed  (wild) 

Arrests 

Weapons  seized 

Assets  seized 

Body  traps 

Violent  incidents 


44 

25 

40 

25 

4 

0 

3,249 

3,521 

2,310 

1,022 

0 

5,060 

28 

9 

13 

0 

$7,700 

$323,000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Source:   Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  Boston  Division 


The  DEA  has  letters  of  agreement  with  the  Plymouth  County  Sheriff's 
office  and  the  Berkshire  County  District  Attorney  with  regards 
to  domestic  eradication  procedures. 

After  uprooting  the  plants,  burning  is  the  method  of  destruction 
used  in  Massachusetts. 
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Ple»se  indicate  the  number  of  non-drug  assets  seized  or  forfeited,   involving  state  and  local  agencies  during  the 
report  period,   and  the  estimated  dollar  amount  of  the  assets.     Pleas*  provide  the  same  information  for  seizures  and 
forfeitures  (also  included  in  state  and  local  figures)  in  which  there  was  Federal  assistance. 


ASSET  SEIZURES 


gTATE  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES 

Vehicles 

Vessels 

Aircraft 

Currency 

Other  Financial  Instruments 

Peal  Property 

Weapons 


NUMBER  OF 
SEIZURES 


DOLLAR  AMOUNT 


ASSET  PaR.uU,TURES 


NUMBER  OF 


DOLLAR  AMCWT 


Information  not  currently  available 


30 


0 


71 


WITH  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Vehicles  

Vessels  

Aircraft  

Currency  

Other  Financial  Instruments  

Real  Property  

Weapons  

Source:    Drug  Enforcement   Administration,    Boston  Division   1986   Data 

Number  of  agencies  reporting    Percent  of  population  served  by  reporting  agenci* 


$461,141 
$1,432,100 


$936,696 

$377,214 

$5,433,000 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  DFUG  CONTROL  UNITS 

Please  indicate  the  number  of  agencies  in  the  state  which  have  drug  control  units  and  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  employees  (FTE)  assigned  to  the  unit. 


NUMBER  OF  AGENCIES 
WITH  DFUG  UNITS 


11 


1 


FTE  ASSIGNED 

100  State  Police 


50      " 

60  Officers 


TYPE  op  vttm-y 

State  lav  enforcement  agency 

Statewide  drug  enforcement  task  force 

Local  law  enforcement  agencies  ** 

State  prosecutors 

Local  prosecutors     (Each  of   the   eleven  District   Attorney's  have   state  police  assigned   to   a  countv 
*~  drug  unit;    this  number   is  reflected  under   State  Law  Enforcement   Agency) 

Nunber  of  agencies  reporting    Percent  of  population  served  by  reporting  agencies    

*  Governor    has    assigned    50    officers    to    expand    the   Attorney   General's    drug 
*  Boston  Police  Drug  Unit  task    force. 
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CURRENT  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  EFFORTS 

Massachusetts  has  a  state  strategy  that  features  a 
statewide  drug  task  force  targeting  high  level  dealers,  regional 
task  forces,  cooperative  efforts  between  regions,  cooperation 
with  the  DEA,  and  a  usable  asset  forfeiture  statute.  A  major 
part  of  the  present  drug  enforcement  effort  is  the  District 
Attorneys'  regional  drug  task  forces  that  were  created  in  early 
1983,  when  Governor  Michael  Dukakis  changed  the  organization  of 
the  State  Police  drug  unit.  The  State  Police  drug  unit  had 
previously  been  subdivided  to  operate  in  regions  that  did  not 
coincide  with  county  lines  defining  the  prosecutorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  individual  District  Attorneys.  The  State 
Police  drug  enforcement  personnel  are  now  assigned  to  the  11 
individual  District  Attorneys'  offices,  providing  greater 
accountability,  direction,  and  cooperation  with  prosecutors. 
District  Attorney's  offices,  operating  on  a  regional  basis,  can 
better  allocate  these  resources  to  areas  of  their  counties  where 
they  can  have  the  greatest  impact  on  drug  distributors.  In 
addition,  the  Attorney  General's  office  coordinates  the 
activities  of  the  11  individual  units  so  that  investigations 
which  extend  across  county  lines  can  be  properly  pursued. 
Attorney  General  Francis  X.  Bellotti's  office  also  activated  a 
central  computer  to  both  receive  intelligence  and  provide  all 
units  access  to  that  information,  thereby  providing  a  mechanism 
for  sharing  intelligence. 

When  Attorney  General  Bellotti  retired  in  January 
1987,  the  new  Attorney  General,  James  Shannon,  continued  to 
target  high  level  dealers  with  an  added  emphasis  on  the 
accompanying  corruption  that  the  large  profits  from  illicit 
drugs  generate.  To  assist  this  effort  the  state  legislature  has 
committed  additional  matching  funds  for  this  effort  which  will 
be  outlined  in  the  "Strategy"  section  which  follows.  This  law 
enforcement  initiative  is  expected  to  have  significant  impact  on 
all  drug  enforcement  efforts  by  decreasing  the  potential  impact 
that  illicit  funds  have  as  a  corrupting  tool. 
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In  the  area  of  prescription  drugs,  Massachusetts  has 
been  developing,  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  mechanisms 
to  promote  cooperation  among  various  agencies  on  drug  diversion 
issues.  As  a  result  of  these  cooperative  efforts,  a  law 
enforcement  group  was  established  in  1983  which  involves  the 
State  Police  Diversion  Investigation  Unit  (DIU) ,  the  Attorney 
General's  Office  and  the  DEA.  This  group  meets  on  a  monthly 
basis  to  share  information  and  coordinate  investigations  of  the 
diversion  of  prescription  drugs.  This  interagency  subcommittee 
has  been  meeting  to  identify  and  establish  methods  to  decrease 
diversion  activity.  A  comprehensive  approach  to  successfully 
combatting  prescription  drug  abuse  requires  combined  federal, 
state,  and  local  response,  with  strong  involvement  with  health 
officials  and  regulatory  entities. 


Current  drug  enforcement  diversion  control  efforts  have 
produced  the  following  results: 


-  During  the  past  two  years,  the  Boston  office  of  New 
England  Division  of  the  DEA  has  taken  controlled 
substance  registration  actions  (revocation  or  voluntary 
surrender)  against  61  doctors,  four  pharmacies,  five 
distributors  and  one  analytical  laboratory. 


-  The  State  Police  Diversion  Investigation  Unit  made 
1140  arrests  in  the  period  from  1974-1984  for  illegal 
activities  relative  to  legally  manufactured 
prescription  drugs.  Included  in  this  number  was  the 
arrest  of  550  health  care  professionals. 
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-  In  the  two  year  period  from  1984-1986,  the  State 
Police  Diversion  Unit  investigated  340  complaints  and 
made  260  arrests  which  included  65  health  care 
professionals.  In  30  cases,  the  prescribers 
voluntarily  surrendered  their  controlled  substances 
registration  in  lieu  of  prosecution. 

-  The  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs  staff  in  1986  made  21 
referrals  of  health  care  professionals  implicated  in 
drug  diversion  to  the  Boards  of  Registration. 

On  the  local  level,  many  cities  have  intensified  their 
efforts  at  street  level  enforcement.  Boston  has  created  a  60 
man  citywide  drug  unit  and  has  intensified  district  drug 
enforcement.  The  city  of  Lynn  has  been  engaged  in  a  very 
successful,  documented  street-level  enforcement  effort  since 
1983.  In  Lynn,  a  large  heroin  market  has  been  almost  completely 
abolished,  with  a  statistically  significant  decrease  in  street 
crime  that  has  contributed  to  major  improvements  in  some 
financially  depressed  areas  of  the  city.  Other  cities  have  had 
varying  degrees  of  success.  The  Essex  County  Drug  Task  Force 
was  unable  to  replicate  their  success  in  Lawrence,  a  city  of 
similar  size  and  demographics.  Although  police  activity  as 
measured  by  increased  arrests  and  better  community  perceptions 
were  repeated  and  the  street  market  for  drugs,  notably  heroin, 
was  depressed,  there  was  no  decrease  in  ancillary  (property) 
crime  statistics.  In  Chelsea,  what  was  conceived  as  an 
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extensive  18  month  effort  at  street  level  enforcement  by  the 
county  task  force  has  been  very  successful  as  measured  in 
arrests  of  defendants,  seizures  of  drugs  and  money,  yet  more 
than  two  years  later  the  battle  to  extinguish  that  drug  market 
continues  unabated.  Although  no  in-depth  study,  as  was  done  in 
the  City  of  Lynn,  has  been  made  of  the  Boston  and  Chelsea 
efforts,  the  common  problems  appear  to  be  lack  of  police 
personnel  and  resources  and  a  bottleneck  in  the  prosecution  of 
drug  cases.  Increased  drug  efforts  have  pushed  the  Superior 
Court  drug  trial  caseload  to  approximately  fifty  percent  of  the 
total  criminal  caseload  in  both  Suffolk  (Boston  and  Chelsea)  and 
Essex  (Lynn  and  Lawrence)  counties. 

Some  regional  task  forces  have  joined  with  elements 
of  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  and  had  good  success  in 
uncovering  large  scale  drug  organizations.  In  many  of  the 
costal  areas  Customs  and  Coast  Guard  personnel  have  joined  with 
DEA,  state  and  local  departments  to  investigate  cases  jointly. 
In  other  areas  A.T.F.  and  even  Postal  Investigators  have  become 
part  of  joint  law  enforcement  efforts  with  sharing  of 
intelligence,  tactics,  and  resources.  Some  smaller  communities 
in  the  more  rural  areas  have  banded  together  in  mini-task  forces 
to  share  personnel  and  intelligence  in  joint  investigations. 

The  success  of  these  drug  enforcement  initiatives  is 
reflected  by  the  steady  but  significant  increase  in  the  samples 
of  drug  submitted  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  Drug  Analysis  Lab  over 
the  last  four  years  [Appendix  A] ,  along  with  the  19%  increase 
from  1985  to  1986  in  samples  sent  to  the  State  Police 
laboratory.  The  volume  of  arrests  for  drug  crimes  has  also 
increased. 

Due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Governor's  Alliance 
Against  Drugs,  the  problem  of  drug  usage  by  young  people  has 
been  approached  at  the  local  level  by  new  and  comprehensive  drug 
prevention  programs.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  Alliance 
communities  by  a  multi-facet  strategy  which  includes  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  chief  of  police  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  outlining  responsibilities  of  the 
parties  when  confronted  by  drugs  in 
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the  schools.  The  Alliance  strategy  also  calls  for 
establishment  or  continuation  of  a  community  advisory  council 
consisting  of  the  chief  of  police,  the  chief  elected  official, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  students,  parents,  clergy  and 
other  community  leaders  or  representatives  to  help  draw  up 
community  plans  to  combat  drugs  in  the  schools  and  elsewhere  in 
the  community.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- five  school  districts  in 
the  Commonwealth,  representing  approximately  three- fourths  of 
the  entire  state,  have  joined  in  the  Governor's  demand  reduction 
campaign  since  1984  when  it  began  with  only  eighteen 
communities. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  also  has  expanded  its 
programs  to  increase  residential  treatment,  drug  diversion 
programs  and  intervention  for  minority  clients  in  an  effort  to 
address  the  younger  drug  dependent  population.  Efforts  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  have  been  made  to  insure  that  law 
enforcement  officers  are  not  only  aware  of  drug  treatment 
resources,  but  know  how  to  refer  adolescents  for  treatment. 

The  state  is  committed  to  maintaining  the 
comprehensive  network  of  substance  abuse  services  that  have  been 
developed  to  respond  to  the  multiple  and  varied  needs  of  the 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  array  of  services  includes 
prevention,  intervention,  ambulatory  and  residential 
rehabilitation  and  treatment  services.  Sensitivity  to  the 
changes  in  drug  use  patterns  is  considered  in  maintaining  and 
creating  new  services,  especially  in  treating  polydrug  users. 
The  Department  of  Public  Health  has  established  a  task  force  to 
examine  and  recommend  ways  for  increasing  the  numbers  of  women 
and  minorities  both  seeking  and  referred  to  voluntary  services. 
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The  Governor's  Alliance  has  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  prevention  programs  to  educate  young  people  and 
adults  about  the  use  and  abuse  of  drug  and  poly  drug  use.  A 
statewide  coordination  of  eight  prevention  centers  supplies  the 
technical  assistance  to  insure  that  programming  is  consistent 
and  appropriate  throughout  the  grade  levels.  Each  center 
maintains  an  extensive  audio-  visual  loan  library  and  provides 
technical  assistance  to  community  groups.  By  working  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Education,  the  centers  train  school 
personnel  in  the  use  of  nationally  recognized  curricula  for  drug 
prevention  education. 

Intervention  services  are  specialized  to  provide 
supportive  counseling  and  education  to  persons  beginning  to 
experience  the  dysfunctional  effects  of  drugs.  Youth  who  are 
identified  by  courts  or  schools  and  who  use  drugs  or  have  a 
family  history  of  drug  use  are  specifically  targeted  for 
intervention  services. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  1986  fiscal  year,  3,385 
clients  were  admitted  to  outpatient  drug  free  services. 
Although  the  largest  concentration  of  clients  fell  into  the 
20-29  year  old  age  group,  teenagers  accounted  for  23.8%  of  the 
admissions  for  counseling.  Opiates  were  the  most  frequently 
cited  primary  drug  problem  (28.6%),  along  with  marijuana  and 
cocaine  (24.8%  and  24%  respectively). 

Treatment  or  rehabilitation  services  are  designed  for 
persons  suffering  from  physical,  psychological  and/or  social 
dysfunction  as  a  result  of  drug  use.  Residential  drug  free 
programs,  recovery  homes,  short  term  in-patient  programs, 
detoxification  and  methadone  programs  offer  a  variety  of 
treatment  options.  To  meet  the  needs  of  incarcerated  persons, 
special  substance  abuse  counseling  for  inmates  and  their 
families  facilitate  and  support  re-entry  into  the  (community  and 
maintenance  of  a  drug  free  life  style. 
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There  is  a  recognition  that  one  of  the  worst  hazards 
to  the  well-being  of  children  of  all  ages  is  living  in  a 
household  of  heavy  users  or  distributors  of  illicit  drugs. 
Initial  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  components  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  Department  of  Social  Services 
together  with  police  agencies  to  intervene  with  these  high-risk 
children  exposed  to  drugs  when  parents  or  guardians  are  dealers. 

Data  for  the  first  half  of  1986  indicates  that  1892 
people  received  rehabilitative  treatment  services  through  the 
Department  of  Public  Health's  service  network,  47%  of  which  were 
admissions  to  outpatient  methadone  detoxification,  to  methadone 
maintenance  or  to  the  pregnant  addict  program.  The  rising 
incidence  of  AIDS/ARC  and  HIV  sero-positivity  among  users  of 
intravenous  drugs  underscores  the  desirability  of  expanding 
prevention  and  treatment  services  as  part  of  a  larger  response 
in  responding  to  this  serious  public  health  crisis. 

The  enforcement  efforts  outlined  above  are  having  an 
impact  on  drug  traffickers  at  all  levels  in  Massachusetts.  At 
the  same  time  the  design  of  our  strategy,  which  follows,  is 
based  on  a  realization  that  our  enforcement  efforts  should  be 
measured  by  the  irrpact  that  they  have  on  the  level  of  drug  use 
and  abuse.  To  accomplish  this,  enforcement  efforts  must  be 
directed  at  all  the  various  levels  of  drug  traffickers. 

While  investigations,  arrests  and  prosecution  of  mid 
and  upper  level  traffickers  have  been  able  to  disrupt  supplies 
of  various  drugs,  this  result  is  often  temporary  and  without  a 
measurable  effect  on  the  levels  of  retail  drug  activity 
occurring.  The  experience  of  Massachusetts  communities  is  that 
emphasis  on  street  level  enforcement  must  also  be  made  for  any 
long  term  reduction  in  drug  use  to  be  accomplished. 

Ignoring  street  level  dealers  while  a  long  term 
undercover  investigation  is  being  conducted  in  a  community  can 
have  a  debilitating  effect  on  that  community.  When  citizens  see 
no  overt  drug  enforcement  driving  dealers  from  the  street,  the 
community  involvement  and  support  for  law  enforcement  tends  to 
decline  and  eventually  an  open  drug  bazaar  ,  as  happened  in 
Lynn,  can  occur  with  almost  a  complete  collaspe  of  law  and 
order. 
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When  a  major  investigation  ends,  and  the  arrests  occur, 
there  might  be  same  small,  temporary  impact  on  the  street  retail 
market,  but  too  often  the  street  dealers  who  have  been  ignored  by 
law  enforcement  merely  turn  to  new  wholesalers  and  quite  soon  the 
street  level  retail  businesses  is  back  to  its  prior  level.  If 
there  has  been  no  attention  paid  to  this  market  during  the 
investigation,  so  as  not  to  jeopardize  the  undercover  agents  the 
market  tends  to  expand.  The  net  result  that  the  adverse  impact 
of  widespread  drug  distribution  has  on  the  community  -  quite 
often  the  greatest  impact  is  on  the  poorest  neighborhoods  -  has 
not  been  affected  at  all. 

Many   Massachusetts   communities   have  attempted  to 
reverse  this  process  by  taking  many  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  State  and  local  police  have  been  integrated 
into  one  unit. 

2.  The  drug  unit  has  been  removed  from  direct 
control  of  the  "reactive"  demands  of  the 
department  so  that  the  "proactive  mode" 
necessary  for  drug  enforcement  is  not 
hampered. 

3.  Local  drug  officers  have  driven  the  sellers 
from  the  streets  into  more  hidden  settings  off 
the  streets  and  then  pursued  them  by  the  use 
of  informant  buyers  in  an  unrelenting  wave  of 
search  warrants. 

4.  Street  users  were  not  ignored,  but  arrested 
as  a  method  of  getting  them  into  court  ordered 
treatment  and  to  prevent  ancillary  property 
crime  that  many  users  commit  in  order  to 
support  their  dependency. 

5.  Citizen  "hot  lines"  have  been  established 
(bi-lingual  when  appropriate)  to  concentrate 
pro-active  enforcement  in  the  areas  where 
drugs  were  most  prevalent,  thereby  providing 
positive  feedback  to  the  citizens  who  were 
encouraged  to  become  more  involved  in  ridding 
their  neighborhoods  of  retail  level  drug 
dealers. 
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In  many  of  these  aamiunities,  the  results  were  mixed, 
but  there  were  indicators  that  a  concentrated  focus  on  community 
drug  problems  resulted  in: 

1.  A  decrease  in  street  level  drug 
activity,  especially  heroin,  which  is  extremely 
debilitating  to  the  community  and  individual 
user. 

2.  The  elimination  of  dealers  openly  dealing 
on  the  streets,  and  being  forced  into  more 
secluded  settings  which, 

3.  Increased  the  search  time  necessary  for 
users  to  make  a  connection  which  encourages 
more  users  to  voluntarily  seek  treatment  , 
permitting  law  enforcement  to  act  as  a 
prevention  mechanism  for  potential  users. 

4.  Decrease  in  ancillary  crime  associated 
with  illegal  drug  use. 


The  results  in  communities  who  have  started  to  concentrate  on 
these  street-level  dealers  has  been  mixed  and  in  most  cases  not 
fully  evaluated,  but  all  of  the  efforts  have  had  some  measure  of 
success.  What  seems  to  be  lacking  is  enough  police  resources 
which  translates  into  more  drug  enforcement  training,  better 
equipment  and  more  manpower,  more  cooperation  and  better 
prosecutive  support.  Part  of  our  overall  strategy  which  follows 
seeks  to  fill  these  gaps  at  the  community  level. 
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STRATEGY  FOR  ADDRESSING 
THE  ERDG  ABUSE  PROBLEM 


Outlined  below  is  Massachusetts'  strategy  for  enhancing  its 
drug  enforcement  efforts  with  help  from  the  State  and  Local 
Narcotics  Control  Assistance  program.  After  examining  current 
enforcement  activities  at  many  different  levels,  we  developed  four 
basic  goals  to  guide  us  in  the  expenditure  of  federal  grant  funds 
for  this  part  of  our  program. 

1)  to  invite  the  participation  of  local  citizens  and 
have  the  potential  to  make  a  visible  difference  in 
community  life; 

2)  to  inspire,  or  perhaps  require, a  real  commitment  of 
community  resources  and  leadership; 

3)  to  create  systemic,  self -perpetuating  improvements, 
to  ensure  long  lasting  impact;  and 

4)  to  elicit  the  greatest  possible  value  out  of  each 
dollar  invested. 

Consequently,  we  have  developed  a  five-pronged  approach, 
each  component  of  which  aims  to  strengthen  the  state's  current 
enforcement  efforts  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  our  four 
basic  goals.  We  intend  to  1)  grant  funds  to  local  police 
departments  on  a  regional  basis  to  improve  their  street-level  drug 
enforcement  expertise  and  access  to  intelligence;  2)  provide 
substantial  assistance  to  selected  urban  areas  with  significant 
local  drug  traffic;  3)  provide  funds  to  upgrade  computer  and  other 
drug  enforcement  investigative  assets  to  address  the  diversion  of 
prescription  drugs,  4)  enhance  four  state-level  programs  with 
matching  funds  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature;  and  5) 
address  a  number  of  support  needs  common  to  most  segments  of  the 
enforcement  ccanraunity. 
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Street-level  canmunity-based  enforcement  serves  one  of  the 
most  important  purposes  of  drug  enforcement  better  than  any  other 
method  of  drug  enforcement.  Although  arrests,  seizures  of  drugs, 
and  prosecutions  are  obviously  important,  they  are  important 
only  as  a  tool  to  reach  a  goal  of  ending  the  use  of  illicit 
drugs.  When  a  person  comes  out  of  a  drug  treatment  facility, 
he/she  invariably  goes  back  to  the  same  environment  where  he/she 
originally  developed  the  drug  addiction  or  dependency.  If  that 
environment  has  not  been  significantly  altered,  the  chances  of 
that  person  developing  and  maintaining  a  drug  free  lifestyle  is 
substantially  reduced.  Recent  educational  research  suggests  that 
prevention  programs  are  most  effective  in  changing  drug  attitudes 
where  anti-drug  rules  are  vigorously  enforced  and  potential  users 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  consequence  to  illicit  drug  use. 

Coinmunities  receiving  funding  must  be  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  complement  drug  prevention  and  drug  treatment 
programs  by  providing  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  a  changed 
drug  environment.  Police  must  target  those  areas  where  drug  use 
especially  among  young  people  is  most  prevalent  as  well  as 
providing  the  necessary  support  for  school  systems  so  that 
teachers  feel  comfortable  and  encouraged  to  strictly  enforce 
school  drug  rules  and  drug  statutes. 

Street  level  enforcement  is  also  a  very  important 
component  in  the  targeting  of  high-level,  high  volume,  wholesale 
dealers.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and  other 
enforcement  officers  who  have  successfully  prosecuted  high  level 
dealers  state  that  most  often  the  tips  that  begin  these 
investigations  are  developed  at  the  local  level  by  local  police. 
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Developing  strong  local  drug  enforcement  means  that  the 
pool  of  intelligence  available  will  be  larger.  The  intelligence 
will  not  only  help  the  local  police  in  their  efforts,  but  give  the 
District  Attorney  and  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  as  well  as  the 
DEA  many  more  chances  to  develop  stronger  and  better  cases  against 
those  making  huge  profits  from  the  illicit  drug  trade.  It  is 
necessary  that  recipients  of  Target  Cities  or  Communities  Impact 
program  funds  have  or  develop  a  good  working  relationship  with 
the  District  Attorney's  regional  drug  task  force,  the  Attorney 
General's  drug  task  force  and  the  local  office  of  the  DEA. 

The  Commonwealth  will  distribute  the  $3.7  million  in 
programmatic  funds  over  a  two  year  period.  Roughly  $2  million 
will  be  distributed  during  the  first  year  for  the  Community  Impact 
and  Target  City  programs,  for  a  centrally  administered  equipment 
and  "buy  money"  pool  and  for  roughly  $350,000  in  onetime 
expenditures  for  the  Jamaica  Plain  Drug  Lab  and  a  computer  to 
track  prescription  drug  diversions.  The  remaining  $1.7  million 
will  be  used  in  the  second  year,  subject  to  performance 
evaluations,  to  continue  support  for  local  enforcement  programs 
launched  during  the  first  year. 

No  city  or  town  will  be  eligible  for  drug  enforcement  funds 
unless  it  has  made  a  commitment  to  an  active  (^ommunity-based  drug 
prevention  campaign.  Specifics  of  such  a  commitment  are  spelled 
out  in  Appendix  H.  No  police  department  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  funds  under  either  the  Target  Cities  Program  or 
Communities  Impact  Program  unless  the  police  chief  and  District 
Attorney  have  signed  a  written  memorandum  of  understanding  that  is 
countersigned  by  at  least  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
preferably  by  the  School  Committee  Chair  and  the  Mayor  or  other 
municipal  chief  executive  of  a  community  as  well.  See  Sample 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  [Appendix  I] . 

Target  City  and  Communities  Impact  program  applicants  will 
be  invited  to  submit  proposals  for  enhanced  street-level  drug 
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enforcement  that  meets  the  following  primary  goals: 


1)  achieves  systemic,  institutionalized  enhancements 
or  improvements  in  the  cranmunity's  drug  enforcement 
efforts  that  are  designed  to  meet  that  ccmmunity's 
particular  need  in  light  of  the  nature  of  its  drug 
problem; 

2)  has  an  impact  at  the  community  or  neighborhood 
level  and  that  enlists  the  active  support  or 
participation  of  people  living  in  that  cxxnmunity  or 
rieighborhood ; 

3)  give  careful  consideration  to  targeting  areas  or 
dealers  commonly  associated  with  dealing  to  or  by 
young  people; 

4)  enhances  the  level  of  cooperation  and  particularly 
the  sharing  of  intelligence  between  local  police 
departments  and  the  Statewide  Drug  Task  Force 
operating  out  of  the  District  Attorney's  and 
Attorney  General's  offices;  and 

5)  has  the  best  chances  of  becoming  self-sustaining 
through  the  use  of  moneys  seized  and  assets 
forfeited  as  a  result  of  the  enhanced  drug 
enforcement  effort. 


COMMUNITIES  IMPACT  PROGRAM 


Street  level  enforcement  has  been  identified  as  a  priority 
program,  and  $654,760  will  be  allocated  to  ccarimunities  comprising 
approximately  eight  regions  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  successful  drug  enforcement  strategies  at  the 
local  level. 
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Recent  drug  enforcement  operations  targeting  street  level 
enforcement  have  resulted  in  prolonged  and  marked  improvement  on 
the  quality  of  life  in  a  conmunity  when  drug  dealing  is 
aggressively  and  visibly  pursued.  Effective  street  level 
enforcement  can  occur  with  limited  resources  and  can  produce 
almost  immediate  results.  The  objective  is  to  make  the  streets  an 
unattractive  place  for  drug  buyers  and  sellers  to  meet  by  using 
surveillance  techniques,  questioning  known  and  suspected  dealers, 
using  low  level  informants  to  formulate  a  picture  of  street 
activity,  and  executing  numerous  search  warrants.  Visible  police 
presence  in  a  target  area  establishes  a  public  perception  of  drug 
enforcement  as  a  priority  and  reality. 

The  expected  long  term  impact  of  this  program  is  to 
permanently  modify  police  resource  allocation  in  a  community  so 
that: 

1)  A  decrease  in  illicit  retail  drug  availability  will 
result. 

2)  A  decrease  in  ancillary  property  crime  will  occur. 

3)  As  a  result  of  a  suppression  in  the  retail  drug 
market  [ (1)  above] ,  the  impact  of  prevention 
programs  will  increase  so  that  a  long-term 
significant  decrease  in  drug  use  will  occur. 

4)  Increased  attention  to  drug  trafficking  will  result 
in  an  increase  in  drug  forfeitures,  allowing  police 
to  generate  monies  to  make  larger  drug  units  become 
more  self  supporting  and  more  attractive  to  funding 
sources. 

5  Cooperation  with  state  and  county  task  forces  will 
increase  intelligence  sharing. 

6)  Local  police  working  on  local  drug  problems  within 
a  (community  will  network  with  other  local  officers 
to  better  confront  regional  drug  markets. 
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We  will  eixxxirage  local  police  departments  to  form  regional 
alliances  or  enter  into  mutual  aid  agreements  and  will  accept 
applications  from  those  regions  who  meet  the  lainimum  requirement 
of  assembling  at  least  five  (but  not  more  than  fifteen)  police 
departments  and  demonstrate  unified  ccnraanity  support  for  drug 
enforcement  efforts.  The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal 
Justice  will  consult  with  the  District  Attorneys  to  identify  areas 
with  the  most  active  drug  problem  across  the  state. 

Applicants  will  be  encouraged  to  include  the  following  in 
their  planning: 

A.  local  departments  that  commit  additional 
enforcement  personnel  will  be  capable  of  launching 
an  intensive  and  productive  street-level 
enforcement  operation.  For  each  additional  officer 
committed  to  operative  drug  work,  a  ccnimunity  will 
be  granted  $3,500  to  underwrite  a  portion  of 
overtime  expenses.  We  intend  to  fund  overtime  for 
experienced  officers  because  a  greater  impact  can 
be  made  by  utilizing  these  officers  who  have  built 
up  background  knowledge  in  advance,  than  by 
attempting  to  recruit  and  train  new  officers. 

B.  Funds  will  be  awarded  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council  to  support  the  development  of  a 
one-week  investigators'  training  module  available 
to  all  communities  on  street-level  drug  enforcement 
techniqaes.  This  course  will  be  aimed  at  the  newly 
assigned  drug  officers/ investigators  or  experienced 
investigators  who  have  some  responsibility  for  drug 
enforcement.  The  training  will  be  conducted  as  an 
in-depth,  lecture  and  hands  on  course  to  provide  an 
officer  with  all  the  basic  tools  necessary  for  drug 
enforcement,  to  be  followed  by  on-the-job  training 
with  experienced  street-level  enforcement 
personnel. 
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C)  Funds  will  be  provided  for  on-the-job  training  to 
the  local  officers.  One  officer  per  conimunity  can 
be  assigned  to  the  county  drug  task  force  for  up  to 
one  month  during  which  time  each  community  will 
receive  overtime  support  of  $1,000  per  officer. 

D)  In  an  effort  to  provide  statewide  training  for  all 
street  officers,  funds  will  also  support  an 
expansion  and  upgrading  of  the  drug  enforcement 
component  of  in-service  training  that  up  to  90%  of 
all  Massachusetts  officers  attend.  Training  will 
increase  the  officers'  awareness  of  the  current 
drug  problems,  encourage  better  ccmmunication 
between  departments,  and  update  their  knowledge  of 
current  resources,  strategies,  and  materials. 
Recruit  training  at  the  State  Police  academies  will 
also  have  an  expanded  cxranunity-based  drug 
enforcement  component  using  the  same  in-service 
curricula. 

E)  The  District  Attorney  will  be  required  to: 
-assign  at  least  one  Assistant  District  Attorney  to 
serve  as  a  legal  resource  and  provide  technical 
assistance  for  each  regional  force. 

-direct  the  members  of  the  District  Attorney's  Drug 
Task  Force  to  support  the  regional  efforts  and  help 
to  improve  local  enforcement. 

-schedule  monthly  meetings  of  all  regional  drug 
officers  to  provide  continuing  legal  and 
enforcement  training  and  to  foster  cooperation 
among  the  officers,  by  discussing  mutual  problems 
and  arranging  for  the  shared  use  of  equipment, 
-provide  teacher  training  on  the  legal  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  teachers  when  confronting 
student  drug  use.  Strict  enforcement  of  school 
anti-drug  rules  and  drug  laws  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  community  prevention  model.  Schools  should 
not  be  a  "free  zone"  where  laws  are  not  enforced. 
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To  support  this  effort,  approximately  $10,000  will 
be  awarded  to  District  Attorneys'  offices  who 
provide  these  services  to  the  police  and  school 
departments  within  a  communities  impact  region 

F)  Police  officers  involved  in  street-level  drug 
enforcement  agree  that  community  support  and 
cooperation  are  vital  to  intelligence-gathering  in 
particular,  and  to  successful  enforcement 
generally.  To  gain  the  confidence  of  community 
leaders  and  residents,  drug  enforcement  personnel 
must  be  visible  and  accessible,  as  well  as 
responsive  to  community  concerns.  One  proven 
method  of  enhancing  community  relations  and  citizen 
involvement  is  through  the  establishment  of  a  drug 
enforcement  "hotline"  which  citizens  can  call  to 
deliver  anonymous  tips  and  to  express  concerns. 
Each  region  will  be  awarded  an  average  of  $3,800 
for  a  regional  hotline,  servicing  the  whole  region. 
The  hotlines  should  be  bi-  or  multilingual  whenever 
possible  and  should  be  well-publicized. 

G)  Each  region  will  be  allowed  approximately  $7,000  to 
establish  or  increase  an  existing  equipment  pool. 
Specialized  high  technology  equipment  will  be  made 
available  through  the  pool  to  all  cities  and  town 
within  a  region  to  aid  in  their  drug  surveillance 
operations.  Officers  will  receive  initial  training 
at  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council  in 
surveillance  techniques,  and  specific  equipment 
operations  training  will  be  demonstrated  at  the 
monthly  District  Attorney's  meetings.  Each  region 
should  identify  the  agency  which  will  administer 
the  equipment  bank  and  should  propose  a  detailed 
plan  to  ensure  its  accessibility  to  all  the 
participating  cities  and  towns. 
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H)  Regions  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  drug 
diversion  programs,  if  not  already  operating  in  the 
area,  to  provide  meaningful  alternatives  to 
prosecution  for  young  offenders  in  less  serious 
cases.  The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal 
Justice  will  provide  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  police  departments  that  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  community  anti-drug  advisory  council  to 
develop  no  cost  diversion  programs  that  promote 
cooperation  among  the  school,  treatment  and  law 
enforcement  ccmraunities. 


Just  as  drug  trafficking  is  not  limited  by  municipal  or 
county  borders,  the  regions  to  be  funded  under  the  Communities 
Impact  program  need  not  be  limited  by  jurisdictional  boundaries. 
The  Commonwealth  will  give  a  high  priority  to  applicants  from 
regions  with  the  most  serious  drug  problem  and  to  those  regional 
compacts  which  coincide  most  closely  to  regional  drug  markets. 


Requests  for  proposals  will  be  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  general  plan  outlined  above,  and  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
local  cities  to  use  at  their  discretion,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
guidelines  to  be  issued  as  part  of  the  RFP. 
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TARGET  CITIES  PROGRAM 


The  disproportionate  concentration  of  drug  dealing  and 
trafficking  activity  in  a  limited  number  of  metropolitan  or  urban 
areas  warrants  a  strategic  concentration  of  drug  enforcement 
resources  where  they  are  needed  most.  We  have  identified  roughly 
a  dozen  Massachusetts  cities  where  the  drug  problem  is 
particularly  acute.  The  Commonwealth  will  invite  these  cities  to 
submit  concept  papers  and  on  the  basis  of  these  and  on  the  basis 
of  direct  consultations  between  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice  and  officials  in  each  these  cities,  six  to  eight 
of  them  will  be  awarded  drug  enforcement  grants  averaging 
$100,140.  A  total  of  $700,980  will  be  devoted  to  the  Target 
Cities  Program. 


Specifically,  the  Commonwealth  will  award  grants  to  target 
cities  for: 


A.  strengthening  and  enlarging  local  drug  enforcement 
units; 

B.  sophisticated    drug    enforcement    surveillance 
equipment; 

C.  community  drug  enforcement  telephone  hotlines; 

D.  speedy  eviction  projects  [on  a  pilot  basis  in  two 
or  three  target  cities] ;  and 

E.  the  accelerated  prosecution  of  drug  offenders. 
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A.     Enlarging  local      Drug  Enforuauent  Units  and  Enhancing 
Omminity-Based  Drug  Enforcement  Expertise 

All  of  the  target  city  police  departments  either  have 
police  officers  or  detectives  assigned  full-time  to  drug 
enforcement  or  have  drug  units  of  anywhere  from  two  to  ten 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  Boston,  which  has  a  60-person 
Narcotics  Bureau.  Many  of  these  departments  rely  heavily  on 
periodic  and  unannounced  "sweep  strategies".  Others  may  focus 
their  drug  enforcement  personnel  on  particular  areas  or 
neighborhoods.  Some  of  these  drug  units  concentrate  their  efforts 
for  a  relatively  short  time  in  one  location  and,  after  "cleaning 
up",  move  elsewhere  without  leaving  a  long-term  drug  enforcement 
presence  in  place.  However,  the  experience  of  the  Lynn  Drug  Task 
Force,  the  Boston  Drug  Unit  and  others  suggests  that  the  resilient 
drug  trade  is  likely  to  return  as  strong  as  before  if  at  least 
some  drug  enforcement  elements  do  not  remain  in  place. 

Accordingly,  the  Commonwealth  will  give  target  cities  an 
incentive  to  increase  the  size  of  their  drug  enforcement  units  by 
offering  to  pay  up  to  $6,500  in  overtime  for  each  additional 
officer  assigned  full-time  to  drug  enforcement.  Awards  for  this 
component  of  the  Target  Cities  Program  could  range  from  as  low  as 
$6,500  to  $65,000  depending  upon  the  population  of  the  city  and 
will  require  submission  of  a  plan  outlining  how  the  enhanced  drug 
squads  will  be  deployed  to  achieve  optimum  effect. 

The  Commonwealth  also  will  develop  and  fund  week-long, 
specialized  drug  enforcement  training  courses  for  newly  assigned 
narcotics  officers  and,  at  a  department's  option,  for  previously 
assigned  officers  as  well.  These  courses  will  be  offered 
regionally  at  least  once  a  year  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  The  simultaneous  participation  of  officers  from  the 
Target  Cities  Program,  the  Communities  Impact  program  and  the 
county-wide  Drug  Task  Forces  will  be  strongly  encouraged  in 
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order  to  allow  these  drug  enforcement  officers  to  become  better 
acquainted  and  to  develop  stronger  working  ties.  The 
Commonwealth  will  encourage  on-the-job  training  for  officers  not 
permanently  assigned  to  drug  enforcement,  either  through  their 
frequent  rotation  into  the  narcotics  units  or  through  in-house 
training  by  a  drug  enforcement  officer  specially  trained  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition,  to  enhance  the  level  of  cooperation 
between  target  city  departments,  and  the  District  Attorney's 
task  force,  the  overtime  for  three  task  force  members  (up  to 
$1,000  each)  will  be  funded  while  they  work  full-time  for  at 
least  one  month,  either  all  at  once  or  one  at  a  time  with  a 
target  city's  drug  unit.  The  District  Attorney  will  also 
receive  funding  to  coordinate  monthly  training  sessionf  of  both 
drug  officers  and  task  force  officers  on  enforcement,  search  and 
seizure  and  other  legal  issues. 

B.  State-of-the-Art  Drug  Enforcement  Equipment 

Many  departments  have  reported  being  hindered  in  their 
ability  to  conduct  longer  or  more  sophisticated  drug  enforcement 
efforts  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  surveillance  equipment. 
Therefore,  the  Commonwealth  will  award  each  target  city 
$20,000-$27,000  to  purchase  state-of-the-art  surveillance 
equipment  for  the  use  of  its  drug  enforcement  personnel.  This 
could  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  night  vision  scopes, 
cameras,  body  wires,  miniaturized  cameras  and  surveillance  vans. 

C.  Drug  Enforcement  Hotlines 

Police  officers  involved  in  street-level  drug  enforcement 
agree  that  community  support  and  cooperation  are  vital  to 
intelligence-gathering  in  particular,  and  to  successful 
enforcement  generally.  To  gain  the  confidence  of  community 
leaders  and  residents,  drug  enforcement  personnel  must  be 
visible  and  accessible,  as  well  as  responsive  to  community 
concerns.  One  proven  method  of  enhancing  community  relations 
and  citizen  involvement  is  through  the  establishment  of  a  drug 
enforcement  "hotline"  which  citizens  can  call  to  deliver 
anonymous  tips  and  to 
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express  concerns.  Each  target  city  police  department  will  be 
awarded  approximately  $3,800  for  such  a  hotline,  servicing  either 
the  whole  city  or  specific  neighborhoods  targeted  for  enforcement. 
The  hotlines  should  be  bi-  or  multi-lingual  whenever  possible  and 
should  be  well-publicized. 

D.     Speedy  Eviction  Project 

Evictions  can  be  a  valuable  tool  for  ridding  a  high-risk 
area  of  drug  dealers.  This  is  particularly  true  in  many  urban 
public  housing  developments,  where  the  drug  trade  threatens  the 
quality  of  life  and  perpetuates  the  depressed  economy  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  where  scarce  publicly  subsidized  housing  units 
should  be  reserved  for  the  State's  many  law-abiding,  truly 
low-income  citizens.  In  the  course  of  preparing  the  state  plan, 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  heard  from  several 
cities  where  neighborhood  residents  are  eager  —  sometimes  even 
organized  into  tenants  groups  —  to  reclaim  their  neighborhoods 
but  lack  some  of  the  necessary  tools  or  resources. 

While  Massachusetts  housing  statues  provide  for  speedy 
eviction  of  those  arrested  for  drug  crimes,  the  process  of  getting 
to  the  actual  eviction  stage  can  be  lengthy  and  cumbersome.  Law 
enforcement  lacks  the  resources  to  manually  search  through  arrest 
records  to  identify  candidates  for  eviction.  Public  housing 
managers  lack  the  resources  and  often  lack  the  knowledge  of  the 
system  necessary  to  identify  offenders  and  seek  speedy  evictions. 
The  latter  also  lack  the  authority  to  access  offender  records  and 
must  therefore  rely  on  the  eyewitness  testimony  of  the  arresting 
officer (s)  in  housing  court  to  support  an  eviction  application. 

Accordingly,  in  two  or  three  target  cities,  the 
Commonwealth  will  fund  pilot  speedy  eviction  projects.  The  police 
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department  will  hire  a  full-  or  part-time  drug  enforcement 
eviction  coordinator,  at  an  annual  salary  of  up  to  $20,000,  from 
among  candidates  jointly  screened  by  the  department  and  the  local 
housing  authority.  It  is  suggested  that  cities  consider  as 
possible  candidates  retired  or  disabled  police  officers  (so  long 
as  they  possess  the  requisite  skills)  who  are  familiar  with  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  are  known  and  respected  within  the 
department.  These  coordinators  would  report  to  both  the 
department  and  the  housing  authority  and  would  manage  the  eviction 
process,  including  identifying  persons  living  in  public  housing 
who  had  just  been  arrested  for  drug  offenses;  filing  the 
documentation  necessary  for  a  court-ordered  eviction;  scheduling 
the  attendance  in  court  of  the  arresting  officer (s) ;  and  ensuring 
that  both  police  department  and  housing  authority  personnel  are 
notified  of  any  evictions.  This  will  assist  police  in  keeping 
arrested  drug  dealers,  even  if  they  are  released  while  awaiting 
trail,  out  of  the  housing  project  because,  even  in  the  absence  of 
overt  drug  dealing,  they  can  be  arrested  for  trespassing  once  they 
have  been  evicted.  Each  coordinator  would  also  be  responsible  for 
producing  a  how-to-manual  for  use  by  others  in  that  city  or  for 
use  in  other  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns. 

The  speedy  eviction  pilot  projects  could  prove  a  critical 
step  in  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  all  target  cities.  The 
concept  (a)  offers  one  vehicle  for  giving  positive,  supportive 
feedback  to  residents  who  provide  the  police  with  information  on 
drug  dealers;  (b)  helps  reduce  fear  of  crime  and  fear  of 
retribution,  as  well  as  drug-related  or  ancillary  crime  in  the 
targeted  rieighborhood;  and  (c)  promotes  a  residential  environment 
in  which  drug  abuse  education  and  prevention  messages  are  more 
likely  to  thrive  and  take  hold  with  young  people. 
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E.    Accelerated  Prosecution/Drucr  Sessions 

Community  residents  and  law  enforcement  officials  alike  are 
frustrated  by  hew  long  it  frequently  takes  for  drug  offenders  to 
cone  to  trial.  Among  the  factors  contributing  to  this 
discouraging  condition  are  the  following: 

a)  Jail  crowding  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  throughout 
the  nation,  compels  courts  to  reserve  scarce  jail  space  for  only 
the  most  dangerous  offenders  or  those  least  likely  to  reappear  in 
court.  This  means  that  most  drug  offenders  are  released  on 
personal  recognizance  or  on  low  bail,  unless  they  are  very 
high-level  traffickers  or  have  no  ties  to  the  community. 

b)  Priority  prosecution  for  custody  cases  is  the  rule 
in  both  Superior  and  District  Courts  in  order  to  satisfy  a  jailed 
defendant's  speedy  trial  rights  and  to  reduce  the  pressure  for 
jail  space. 

c)  Court  backlogs  have  a  particularly  deleterious 
effect  on  drug  prosecutions  in  Superior  Court  where  the  most 
serious  crimes  are  tried,  although  far  fewer  than  in  the  District 
Courts.  As  a  result,  non-custody  drug  cases  can  take  several 
years  to  get  to  trial. 

A  recent  legislative  enactment  should  help  eliminate  a 
"Hobbesian"  choice  faced  by  prosecutors  in  some  Superior  Court 
cases  and  could  alleviate  the  backlog  in  those  courts.  Until  this 
year,  prosecutors  in  Class  A  or  B  trafficking  cases  either  had  to 
wait  out  long  court  delays  or  lower  the  charges  to  possession  with 
intent  to  distribute  in  order  to  get  a  speedier  trial  in  the 
limited  jurisdiction  District  Courts.  As  of  August  13,  1987,  the 
District  and  Superior  Courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  over 
trafficking  as  well  as  possession  offenses,  allowing  prosecutors 
to  file  charges  directly  in  the  District  Court  where  cases  are 
tried  or  disposed  of  more  expeditiously. 
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It  is  too  early  to  tell  if  this  statutory  change  will 
alleviate  the  drug  case  backlog  or  simply  shift  it,  entirely  or 
partially,  from  the  Superior  Courts  to  the  District  Courts. 
However,  past  experience  suggests  that  some  greater  focus  on  drug 
cases  will  be  needed  to  achieve  accelerated  prosecution  in  the 
target  cities.  Therefore,  the  Commonwealth  will  award  funds  to 
District  Attorneys  who  work  with  the  Trial  Court  to  establish  a 
special  drug  session  in  either  the  Superior  Court  or  District 
Court  serving  a  target  city  and  who  agree  to  assign  an  experienced 
prosecutor  at  least  part-time  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the 
prosecution  of  target  city  drug  cases  and  to  be  available  for 
consultation  with  target  city  police  officials.  Grants  for  this 
purpose  will  range  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  and  can  be  used,  for 
instance,  to  cover  partially  the  salaries  of  both  an  experienced 
prosecutor  and  a  case  coordinator  or  a  larger  portion  of  the 
prosecutor's  salary. 
III.   Drug  Diversion  Enforcement 

Legislation  calling  for  a  multiple  copy  prescription  drug 
program  is  pending  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  with  a  good 
chance  of  being  enacted  in  1987.  If  it  is  passed,  the  Diversions 
Investigation  Unit  (DIU)  of  the  State  police,  not  to  mention  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  Boards  of  Registration,  will 
have  available  to  them  the  tools  they  need  to  reduce  and 
investigate  the  diversion  of  alarming  amounts  of  Schedule  II 
pharmaceutical  drugs.  Computer  hardware  and  software  are  needed 
to  ensure  that  the  data  collected  can  be  analyzed  and 
cross-checked  on  a  timely  basis,  allowing  investigators  to  target 
their  efforts  to  the  greatest  effect.  Roughly  $100,000  will  be 
provided  to  cover  computer  and  computer-related  costs. 
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IV.    Drug  Lab  Capacity 

Efficient  operation  of  drug  analysis  laboratories  is  vital 
to  timely  and  successful  prosecution  of  drug  offenders,  the 
Governor's  Anti-Crime  Council  has,  for  monitored  the  productivity 
of  the  drug  labs.  This  has  resulted  in  improved  coordination  with 
the  needs  of  law  enforcement,  greatly  improved  turnaround  time, 
and  streamlined  management  and  procedures.  This  fall,  a  new  drug 
lab  will  be  opened  in  Worcester  to  serve  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  thereby  reducing  the  burden  on  each  of  the  other  two  labs 
(in  Jamaica  Plain  and  Amherst) .  Although  these  changes  have  been 
invaluable,  two  issues  remain  to  be  addressed,  particularly  if 
drug  enforcement  is  to  be  enhanced  statewide: 

1)  The  Jamaica  Plain  laboratory,  which  serves  Boston 
and  all  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  operates  with 
equipment  which  is  modern  and  state  of  the  art; 
however,  because  of  the  unforeseen  increase  in 
samples  sent  to  the  lab  for  analysis  as  well  as  the 
relative  increase  of  powder  samples  which  take  much 
longer  to  analyze  than  other  samples,  the  lab  is  in 
danger  of  again  increasing  the  mean  time  required 
for  analysis.  To  avoid  this  predicament,  which 
will  adversely  affect  drug  prosecutions  $252,000 
will  be  granted  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  Laboratory  for 
more  automated  sampling  equipment  and  personnel 
that  will  permanently  increase  the  lab's 
productivity  and  will  enable  it  to  maintain  the 
short  analysis  time  even  in  the  face  of  the 
increased  workload  likely  to  result  from  better  and 
more  community  enforcement  efforts. 

2)  The  Worcester  lab,  soon  to  be  opened,  will  not  have 
the  authority  to  destroy  drugs  on  the  premises 
because  it  is  not  a  Department  of  Public  Health 
facility.  We  will  need  to  work  with  the  Department 
to  resolve  this  potentially  difficult  situation. 
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V.    Attorney  General's  Statewide  Task  Force 
Drug  Task  Force 

As  was  stated  in  the  previous  section,  the  new  Attorney 
General  of  Massachusetts,  James  Shannon,  has  made  a  strong  commitment 
to  drug  enforcement  and  has  expanded  his  Statewide  Drug  Task  Force  to 
ensure  coordinated  pursuit  and  effective  prosecution  of  high  volume 
dealers,  traffickers,  and  the  corrupting  influence  they  have  on 
public  and  private  institutions. 

The  legislature  has  authorized  in  excess  of  $316,679  in  state 
matching  funds  to  expand  the  Attorney  General's  role  in  the  Drug  Task 
Force.  When  at  full  complement;  there  will  be  30  highly  trained 
state  police  investigators  with  5  Assistant  Attorney  Generals  and 
support  staff.  The  money  authorized  by  the  Legislature  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  prosecutors,  support  staff  and  overtime  pay  for  the  30 
State  Police  investigators. 
VT.    Surveillance  Equipment  and  Money  Pool 

State-of-the-art  equipment  is  an  invaluable  resource  for  drug 
investigators  at  every  level.  High-tech  devices,  such  as 
night-vision  scopes,  inconspicuously  designed  surveillance  cameras 
and  equipment,  and  body  wires,  can  keep  investigators  one  step  ahead 
of  the  drug  dealers  while  lack  of  good  equipment  and  trained  men  to 
use  it  can  be  frustrating  and  detrimental  to  an  investigation. 

The  availability  of  sufficient  quantities  of  buy  or  flash 
money  often  presents  a  problem  to  law  enforcement  agencies  during 
those  investigations  which  develop  into  opportunities  to  seize  large 
quantities  of  illicit  drugs. 

In  order  to  make  available  both  state-of-the-art  equipment  and 
large  quantities  of  money  $250,000  will  be  set  aside  for  a  statewide 
pool  of  high-tech  equipment  and  "buy"  money  to  be  centrally 
administered.  Between  $50,000-$100,000  will  be  used  to  purchase  the 
high-tech  equipment  which  will  then  be  made  available  for  short  term 
use  to  all  police  agencies  across  the  state  on  a  priority  basis  to  be 
determined  by  the  controlling  agency.  The  remaining 
$150,000-$200,000  will  be  available,  also  on  a  priority  basis,  for 
use  as  buy/ flash  money.  Agencies  accessing  this  money  will  be 
expected  to  make  a  good  faith  attempt  to  return  the  borrowed  money  or 
to  repay  the  amount  within  one  calendar  year  from  funds  seized  in  the 
same  investigation  or  from  forfeitures  in  other  investigations. 
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VII.   Statewide  Drug  Task  Forces 

Each  of  the  Commonwealth's  eleven  District  Attorneys  -  the 
county's  top  law  enforcement  officer  -  has  coordinated  the 
activities  of  a  drug  task  force  within  his  region  since  1983. 
These  task  forces  are  comprised  of  state  police  and  in  some  cases 
local  drug  investigators,  who  share  resources  and  intelligence 
where  possible.  They  have  been  highly  successful  in  arrests, 
seizures  and  forfeitures,  but  have  suffered  from  lack  of 
resources,  specifically  overtime  funds  for  State  Police  Officers 
so  that  investigations  can  be  followed  to  successful  conclusions. 
To  alleviate  this  deficiency  and  to  enable  these  highly  trained 
officers  to  make  as  great  a  drug  enforcement  impact  as  possible, 
additional  funding  of  $658,674  has  been  provided  for  overtime  for 
the  state  police  officers  assigned  to  these  units. 
VTII.  Treatment 

Department  of  Public  Health 

The  Department  of  Public  Health's  Division  of  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Rehabilitation  has  been  working  closely  with  the 
Departments  of  Correction,  Parole  and  Probation  to  develop  special 
programming  for  drug  dependent  offenders.  The  parole  Board  has 
developed  a  special  program  under  which  selected  offenders  are 
granted  conditional  parole  upon  agreeing  to  follow  through  on  an 
individually-tailored  plan  for  drug  rehabilitation.  The 
Legislature's  $246,000  budget  authorization  will  enhance  the 
Department  of  Public  Health's  capability  to  provide  residential 
placement  services  to  these  and  other  drug  offenders.  A  increase 
in  the  number  of  beds  and  treatment  services  will  be  created 
specifically  to  serve  the  offenders  in  need  of  drug 
rehabil itat ion . 

Department  of  Correction  Residential  Treatment  Units 

Substance  abuse  services  within  correctional  institutions 
are  limited,  primarily  due  to  institutional  crowding.  While 
substance  abuse  counseling  services  are  available  at  every  state 
correctional  institution,  priority  is  given  to  pre-release  or 
pre-parole  populations.  The  Department  of  Corrections  hopes  to 
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provide  residential  treatment  settings  -  special  units  -  in  each 
medium-security  facility.  These  units  would  play  a  role  in  the 
Departments  ■  s  new  "contract  classification"  plan  for  many  of  the 
50-85%  of  inmates  estimated  to  have  serious  problems  with 
substance  abuse.  The  substance  abuse  units  would  have  clinical  as 
well  as  correctional  staff,  and  the  treatment  model  will  be  based 
on  the  intensive,  multiple-addiction  rehabilitation  program  in 
operation  at  the  Department  of  Corrections  Longwood  Treatment 
Center  facility.  The  Legislature  has  authorized  $125K  for 
substance  abuse  units  to  be  opened  on  a  pilot  basis  in  up  to  four 
state  institutions. 

Women's  Services 

The  Department  of  Corrections  has  been  appropriated  $1.25 
million  to  establish  within  the  corrections  systems  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  programs  especially  designed  for  women 
inmates.  Of  this  amount,  $316,679  will  be  used  specifically  to 
treat  drug  dependant  female  prisoners.  The  Department  of 
Corrections  has  requested  proposals  from  vendors  for  this  purpose 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  money  will  shortly  be  awarded  to 
service  providers. 
IX.    Data  Collection 

Incomplete,  cumbersome  and  obsolete  methods  of  data 
collection  are  among  the  greatest  sources  of  frustration  for 
criminal  justice  agencies,  and  drug  enforcement  specialists  are  no 
exception.  A  vital  component  of  our  statewide  drug  enforcement 
strategy  is  to  enhance  the  data  collection  capability  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  so  that  drug  investigators  can  use  the 
information  to  their  advantage.  Initially,  we  plan  to  address  two 
needs  with  the  assistance  of  federal  funds: 

1)  Devise  a  system  of  uniform  police  reporting  methods 
for  drug  offenses  and  ancillary  crimes  and  combine 
with  non  criminal  drug  date  in  order  to  develop  a 
better  picture  of  the  drug  problem  within  a  given 
community. 
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2)  In  consultation  with  statistical  analysis 
personnel,  devise  a  system  to  analyze  data 
collected  by  sub  grantees  and  other  noncriminal 
agencies. 

3)  Publish  the  results  of  the  analysis,  comparing  the 
impact  of  the  funded  projects  on  many  aspects  of 
community  life,  so  that  police  agencies  can  benefit 
from  a  statistical  comparison  of  different  drug 
enforcement  techniques. 


X.     Related  Projects  Supported  with  Other  Funds 

There  are  projects,  critical  to  our  overall  drug 
enforcement  strategy,  that  will  not  be  funded  under  the  State  and 
Local  Narcotics  Control  Assistance  program  because  they  can  be 
accomplished  by  other  more  economical  means  or  by  the  use  of  other 
funding  sources.  Listed  below  are  some  of  these  projects  that 
will  impact  our  drug  strategy  in  a  major  way. 


A.     Prison/Jail  Space 

Lack  of  prison/ jail  space  can  undermine  the  effectiveness 
of  many  drug  enforcement  efforts.  Drug  offenders,  of  necessity, 
frequently  are  among  the  first  to  be  released  on  bail  or  given 
non-incarcerative  sentences.  Adequate  prison  or  jail  space  would 
permit  more  pretrial  detention,  leading  to  fewer  defaults  and  less 
incentive  to  delay  or  avoid  trial,  as  well  as  more  incarceration, 
which  could  result  in  more  community  satisfaction  with  the 
judicial  system  and  greater  deterrence.  The  Commonwealth  has 
embarked  on  a  $490  million  prison  expansion  program,  designed  to 
double  the  capacity  of  our  state  and  county 
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correctional  systems  by  1993.  We  will  continue  to  assess  the 
impact  of  crowded  jails  and  prisons  on  drug  enforcement 
initiatives  as  capacity  continues  to  expand,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  will  continue  to  participate  in 
long-term  planning  and  development. 

B.  Police/Social  Worker  Cooperation 

Police  in  Massachusetts  are  mandated  by  statute  to  report 
to  the  Department  of  Social  Services  incidents  in  which  successful 
drug  raids  were  made  on  homes  which  contained  children.  Police 
hope  that  their  reports  will  lead  to  early  intervention  with  these 
"at-risk"  children  on  the  part  of  social  workers,  and  they  view 
this  as  an  important  community  need  and  drug  enforcement 
function.  Frequently,  however,  police  see  no  change  in  the  living 
situation  of  the  child,  and  reporting  slackens  off.  We  hope  to 
revitalize  this  important  link  by  working  to  strengthen  the 
relationship  between  the  Department  of  Social  Services  and  drug 
enforcement  personnel,  and  to  renew  their  cxsmmitment  to 
interrupting  the  cycle  of  drug  activity  in  the  lives  of  these 
at-risk  children. 

C.  Asset  Seizure  Manual 

A  manual  describing  procedures  for  seizing  illegally  gained 
assets  under  Massachusetts  state  laws  was  recently  produced  to 
assist  prosecutors  in  doing  so  quickly  and  thoroughly.  We  will 
work  to  produce  a  similar  "how-to"  guide  to  federal 
seizure/ forfeiture  laws  and  resources,  so  that  state  and  county 
prosecutors  have  every  available  means  at  their  fingertips.  The 
information  contained  in  these  guides  will  also  be  included  as 
part  of  the  standard  training  of  police  officers. 

D.  Omnibus  Drug  Legislation 

A  number  of  statutory  changes  have  been  suggested  during 
our  discussions  with  various  drug  enforcement  leaders.  Staff  will 
continue  to  analyze  Massachusetts  narcotics  laws  with  an  eye 
toward  drafting  language  for  an  Omnibus  Drug  Bill  which,  if 
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approved  by  the  Governor's  Statewide  Anti-Crime  Council,  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  Governor  for  submission  to  the  state 
Legislature.  Some  of  the  possible  components  of  that  package 
include: 

1)  Enhancing  criminal  liability  for  the  distribution 
of  drugs  when  such  drugs  cause  the  death  of 
another. 

2)  Expanding  grants  of  witness  immunity  to  witnesses 
in  Superior  Court  proceedings.  Currently  witness 
immunity  can  be  granted  only  in  a  grand  jury 
proceeding  which  means  that  a  reluctant  witness  who 
is  located  post-indictment  or  becomes  reluctant 
post-indictment  can  successfully  avoid  giving 
testimony  in  a  trial  because  grants  of  witness 
immunity  cannot  take  place  at  the  trial  stage  in  a 
criminal  proceeding. 

3)  Establishing  a  multiple-copy  prescription  program, 
if  such  a  measure  is  not  passed  in  the  current 
legislative  session. 

E.     Fingerprint  Analysis 

With  the  advent  of  increasingly  useful  fingerprint 
technology  has  come  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  use  of 
fingerprint  evidence  in  all  types  of  crimes.  Particularly  now 
that  Massachusetts  has  installed  a  state-of-art  fingerprint 
identification  computer,  it  is  important  to  take  full  advantage  of 
this  valuable  resource.  Fingerprint  evidence  can  be  tremendously 
helpful  in  drug  prosecutions,  when  questions  arise  cxDrcerning 
proof  of  actual  or  constructive  possession,  or  when  an  informant's 
eyewitness  observations  must  be  kept  confidential  to  protect 
his/her  identity.  Drug  enforcement  operations  can  have  a  greater 
impact  on  a  community  if  fingerprint  technology  is  utilized 
routinely;  lifting  latent  prints  can  not  only  prove  a  drug  case  in 
court,  but  also  can  link  a  drug  offender  to  unsolved  property 
crimes.  We  will  encourage  increased  use  of  fingerprint  evidence 
throughout  our  enforcement  network. 
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LIST  OF  PROGRAMS /PROJECTS 


PRODUCTION 

The  following  project  budgets  are  to  list  the  statutory  purpose  that 
each  project  will  address  and  provide  the  estimated  funding  level  for  each 
program  as  well  as  the  state  matching  funds.  The  budgets  are  also 
included  to  assist  prospective  sub-grantees  in  the  preparation  of 
proposals.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  guide  and  not  meant  to  restrict 
cammunities  to  any  group  of  components  in  their  proposals.  Proposals 
should  be  tailored  to  fit  the  specific  needs  of  a  city  or  region. 

A.  TOTAL  PROGRAMMATIC  MONIES  (FEDERAL  AND  STATE  MATCHING)  =  $3,429,073 

B.  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  PROGRAMMATIC  BUDGET  -  FIRST  12  MONTHS 


DLE  PURPOSE 


COMPONENTS 


UNIT  COSTS 


TOTAL  COSTS 


Admin. 


"Administration  and 
Evaluation" 


$  411,400 


Target  City 

(7  Target  Cities) 

$100,140 
(average) 

700,980 

Cammunities  Impact 
(8  Regions) 

81,845 
(average) 

654,760 

1302-1 

DIU  Computer 

100,000 

100,000 

1302-2 

Drug  Lab 

252,000 

252,000 

1302-1 

Buy  Money  and 
Equipment  Pool 

250,000 

250,000 

1302-1 


Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council  -  Training 
for  Recruits 


100,000 


100,000 


SUB  TOTAL 


$2,057,740 
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STATE  MATCH  HJND6 


1302-1-7 


1302-4-6 


1302-4-6 


1302-1-4-6 


State  Police  Overtime  for 
Statewide  Drug  Task  Force 

Department  of  Public  Health 
Inmate  Treatment  Programs 

Department  of  Public  Health 
Long-Term  Residential  Settings 
for  Substance  Abusers 

Department  of  Corrections 
Drug  Rehabilitation  Programs 


658,654 
150,000 
246,000 

316,679 


Admin. 


SUB-TOTAL 


Total  State  Match 


1,371,333 
$3,429,073 


C.  SECOND  12-MONTH  PERIOD  (to  continue  for  a  2dyr  programs  funded  in  the 
first  year  subject  to  evaluation  of  first  yr's  performance) . 


Target  City 

(7  Target  Cities) 

Communities  Impact 
(8  Regions) 

Buy  Money  and 
Equipment  Pool 

Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council  -  Training 
for  Recruits 


$100,140 
(average) 

81,845 
(average) 

250,000 
39,120 


SUB-TOTAL 


$  700,980 

654,760 

250,000 

39,120 

$1,644,860 


TOTAL 


$5,485,333 


Funds  to  be  appropriated  by  Congress  in  subsequent  fiscal  years  will 
be  used  to  support  enhanced  drug  enforcement  efforts  in  areas  which 
require  additional  attention  based  on  our  experience  during  the  first  year 
or  which  did  not  receive  grants  during  the  initial  distribution.  In 
particular,  these  funds  could  be  used  to  address  any  displacement  of  drug 
trafficking  caused  by  the  enhanced  drug  enforcement  efforts  launched  with 
the  first  year's  funding. 
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TARGET  CITIES  PROGRAM 

SAMPLE  CITY:  Population  100,000  Police  Officers  175 


DIE  PURPOSE 
1302-1 


1302-1 


1302-1 


1302-7 


1302-1 


COMPONENT 

1)  Overtime  -  Paid  to 
communities  to  underwrite 
overtime 

2)  Investigators  Training 
Course  at  MA  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council 
(Cost  paid  directly  to 
CJTC  for  benefit  of  local 
depts.) 

3)  Periodic  3  hour 
training  sessions  for 
drug  officers  by  District 
Attorneys  (10  per  year) 

4)  Statewide  Task  Force 
Involvement  (overtime) 

1  State  Police  Corporal 

2  State  Police  Trooper 

5)  Hot  Line 
Includes:  Installation 
and  use  charges 
(average  4hrs.  daily) 


UNIT  COST 

$6,500  per 
officer  §  5 
officers 


$300  per  month 


$1,000  per 
officer 


Installation  - 
$43.41 

Monthly  Charge 
$39.17 


TOTAL  COST 
$  32,500 


3,000 


3,000 


3,800 


1302-1 


6)  Specialized  Equipment 


1  Night  Vision     26,590 
Scope  -  $5,295 
(supply  own  cameras 
for  transmitter) 
Transmitter^  1, 295 
Surveillance  Monitor 
Device-$2 0,000 


1302-2 


1302-1-7 


7)  Priority  Prosecution 

1/8  District  Attorney 

Time 

1/4  Coordinator  Time 


8)  Speedy  Eviction 
Underwrite  Cost  of 
Coordinator  (2-3 
pilot  projects) 


11,250 


$40,000  x  12.5% 

$5,000 
$25,000  X  25%  = 

$6,250 

$20,000 


20,000 


TOTAL  TARGET  CTTIES 


$100,140 
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gM^UNTTIES  IMPACT  PROGRAM 


SAMPLE  REGION  -  12  CCMMDmTTES 


DLE  PURPOSE 
1302-1 


1302-1 


1302-7 


1302-1-7 


1302-1 


1302-1 


1302-1 


1302-1 


1302-1 


COMPONENT 

1)  Overtime-Paid  to 
coirimunities  to  under- 
write overtime 


UNIT  COST 

$3,500  per  officer 
maximum  of  14 
officers 


2)  Investigators  Training  0 
Course  at  MA  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council 
(Cost  paid  directly  to  CJTC) 


3)  On  the  job  training 
with  statewide  task 
force  officers 

(1  per  cxxnmunity) 

4)  Periodic  3  hour 
training  sessions  for 
drug  officers  by  District 
Attorney's  (10  per  year) 

5)  Legal  resource  for 
police 

1/8  of  ADA  time 

6)  Training  -  Drugs  in 
the  Schools,  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  of 
Teachers 

7)  Regional  Hotlines 
Includes:  Installation 
and  use  charges 
(average  4hrs.  daily) 

8)  Specialized  Equipment 


9)  Intelligence  Sharing 
*Cost  of  computer  to 
be  funded  second  year 
subject  to  performance 
evaluation 


1  month  overtime 
or  maximim  of 
$1000 


$300  per  month 


$40,000  X  12.5%  = 


$150  per  ccinmunity 


TOTAL  COST 


$49,000 


Installation-$43 . 41 
Monthly  Charge  - 
$39.17 


1  Night  Vision  Scope 

$5,295 
1  Nikon  Camera  35mm 

$450 
1  Kodak  Video  Camera 

$500 
Lenses  -  $1000 

No  funding  first  year 


12,000 


3,000 


5,000 


1,800 


3,800 


7,245 


TOTAL  REGIONAL 


$81,845 
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APPENDIX  B 

Boston  Police  Drug  Unit 

1986  Class  "B"  Arrests   (Cocaine) 

Trafficking  186 

Distribution  100 

Possession  W/Intent  362 

Possession  187 

Conspiracy  15 

TOTAL  8  50 

Boston  Police  Department  (citywide) 

1986  Class  "B"  Arrests 

Trafficking  207 

Manufacturing/Dist  309 

Possession  1573 

TOTAL  208  9 

Boston  Police  Drug  Unit 

1987  (Janaury  1  -  April  30)  Class  "B"  Arrests 

Trafficking  112 

Districbution  54 

Possession  W/Intent  190 

Possession  77 

Conspiracy  5 

TOTAL  4  38 

Cocaine  Trafficking  (Monthly  Average) 

1985  1986                1987 

8  Traffickers  15  Traffickers      30  Traffickers 
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APPENDIX  D 


LIFETIME  DRUG  USE  BY  GRADE  IN  SCHOOL 
(Four  Categories  of  Drue  Use) 


Marijuana  &  Alcohol 
All  Other  Drug  Usea 


43.7 


33.2 


40.6 


49.5 


Grade 

in 

School 

Drue  Use 

Total  Sanole 

0 

10 

11 

12 

No  Use 

9.6% 

16.2% 

11.72 

6.27. 

4.6" 

Alcohol  Only 

30.6 

38.6 

32.3 

26.6 

25.6 

Marijuana  Only  or 

16.0 

12.0 

15.4 

17.6 

18.8 

51.0 


a.   All  drugs, except  marijuana  and  alcohol, used  either  separately,  in  combination 
with  one  another,  or  with  alcohol  and  marijuana 


CURRENT  DRUG  USE  BY  GRADE  IN  SCHOOL 
(Four  Categories  Of  Drue  Use) 


True  Use 


"otal  Samole 


10 


11 


12 


No  Use 


39.9% 


55.5% 


45.32 


31.9% 


27.6% 


Alcohol  Only 

Marijuana  Only  or 
Marijuana  &  Alcohol 

All  Other  Drug  Usea 


28.5 
15.2 

16.4 


24.7 


9.4 


10.4 


25.3 


14.2 


15.2 


31.8 


18.1 


18.3 


32.0 


18.7 


21.7 


a.      All   drugs,  except  marijuana   and   alcohol,  used   either   separately,    in  combination 
with  one   another,    or  with  alcohol  and  marijuana 

From  a    Report   to   the   Governor's    Statewide   Anti-Crime    Council, 
on    "Massachusetts    High   School    Student    Drug   and   Alcohol   Use", 
November    1984. 


APPENDIX  E 


AGE  OF  FIRST  ILLICIT  DRUG  USE 
FOR  STUDENTS  REPORTING  AGE  OF  FIRST  DRUG  USE 


Ase  N 


in  or  less  161  6.3 

11  176  6.9 

12'  376  14.8 

13  635  25.1 

U  514  20.3 

15  415  16.4 

16  206  8.1 

17  45  1.8 

18  2  0.1 

19  •■  3  0.1 


From  a  Report  to  the  Governor's  Statewide  Anti-Crime  Council 
on  "Massachusetts  High  School  Student  Drug  and  Alcohol  Use", 
November  1984. 


APPENDIX    F 


LIFETIME   DRUG   USE   BY  POPULATION 


Population 

100,000       40,000-        20,000-        10,000-        less   than 
Drug  Use or  more        99,999  39,???  19.999  10,000 


No  Use  .  15.07.  9.22  8.62  6.87.  8.17. 

Alcohol  Only  26.8  30.0  28. A  31.4  35.1 

Marijuana  Only  or  19.2  15.0  17.5  16.0  13.3 
Marijuana  &  Alcohol 

All  Other  Drug  Use3  39.0  45.8  45.5  45.9  43.5 


a.   All  drugs,  except  marijuana  and  alcohol,  used  either  separately,  in 
combination  with  one  another,  or  with  alcohol  and  marijuana 


CURRENT  DRUG  USE  BY  POPULATION 


46.1% 

38.52 

35.92 

35.72 

41.7 

26.9 

27.9 

27.5 

32.1 

28.4 

13.1 

16.5 

17.8 

16.1 

13.4 

Ponulation 

- 

100,000   40,000-   20,000-   10,000-   less  than 
Drue  Use or  more   99,999    39,999    19,999     10,000 

No  Use 

Alcohol  Only 

Marijuana  Only   or 
Marijuana   &  Alcohol 

All  Other  Drug  Use3        13.9  17.1  18.8  16.1  16.6 


a.      All  drugs,  except  marijuana  and   alcohol,  used   either   separately,    in 
combination  with  one  another,    or     with  alcohol  and  marijuana 

From  a  Report  to  the  Governor's  Statewide  Anti-crime  Council 
on  "Massachusetts  High  School  Student  Drug  and  Alcohol  Use", 
November    1984. 
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APPENDIX  H 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

Executive  Department 

state  house  boston  02133 


ICHAEL  S.  DUKAKIS 

GOve*NO«  GENERAL  STATEMENT 


We  agree  that  the  abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol  is  a  national  and 
societal  problem.  We  also  agree  that  it  is  a  problem  at  the  community 
level  and  must  involve  the  community  as  a  whole  if  we  are  to  prevent  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse.  Therefore  the  Chief  of  Police  with  the  support  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  and  Mayor,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  with  the 
support  of  the  School  Committee,  pledge  to  adopt  a  written  "memorandum  of 
understanding"  establishing  procedures  for  communication  on  incidents  of 
drug  and  alcohol  use,  possession  and  distribution.  The  coordination  of 
community  leaders  is  vital  if  we  are  to  be  effective  in  combatting  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse. 

We  further  agree  to  coordinate  our  efforts  with  the  local  district 
attorneys  and  the  Department  of  Education.  The  need  for  a  written 
memorandum  of  understanding  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  as  teachers 
are  asked  to  observe  student  behavior  and  make  determinations  concerning 
that  behavior.  The  rights  of  the  teachers  and  the  students,  and  the  role 
of  the  police  officer,  must  be  clearly  understood  by  all  parties. 

A  police/school  "memorandum  of  understanding"  should  include  the 
following: 

1.  A  statement  by  school  personnel,  law  enforcement  officials  and 
community  leaders  that  they  agree  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in 
preventing  student  drug  and  alcohol  use  and  abuse  and  that  they  agree  to 
adopt  a  written  memorandum  of  understanding  clarifying  the  notification 
process  and  procedures  necessary  when  a  student  is  discovered  with  drugs 
or  alcohol.  This  statement  must  identify  those  incidents  occurring 
during  school  hours,  on  school  grounds  or  at  school  functions,  when  the 
school  should  notify  the  police  that  a  violation  of  its  drug  and  alcohol 
code  has  occurred. 

2.  A  clear  procedure  should  be  developed  outlining  the  expectations 
of  students,  counselors,  teachers  and  administrators,  within  the  school 
system  regarding  the  discovery  of  drugs  or  alcohol  in  school,  on  school 
grounds  or  at  school  sponsored  functions. 

3.  A  clear  procedure  should  be  developed  outlining  the  actions  of 
law  enforcement  personnel  when  contraband  is  turned  over  to  them  by 
school  officials  and  a  procedure  for  dealing  with  incident  reports  from 
school  officials  when  a  student  is  reasonably  suspected  of  being  involved 
with  drugs. 

4.  Once  this  memorandum  of  understanding  is  adopted  by  the  School 
Committee  it  should  be  widely  distributed  to  parents,  students  and  the 
community  at  large.  It  should  also  be  part  of  the  discipline  code  and 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Education. 


-  2  - 


GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
A  WRITTEN  SCHOOL/POLICE  MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 


DETERMINING  WHAT  INCIDENTS  TO  REPORT 

Teachers  are  often  caught  in  a  dilemma  when  a  student  voluntarily 
confides  in  them  about  personal  use  of  drugs  or  alcohol  or  the  suspected 
use  by  a  friend.  Teachers  should  understand  that  they  are  not  protected 
under  the  confidentiality  statutes  and  that  if  called  on  to  testify  in 
court  they  would  have  to  reveal  any  information  relating  to  drugs  or 
alcohol,  even  if  voluntarily  confided  to  them  by  a  student.  Once  this  is 
understood,  there  must  be  a  method  for  the  teacher  or  school  official  to 
help  this  student  and  refer  him  or  her  to  the  proper  resource  person  or 
treatment  center.  A  school  official,  either  the  school  nurse,  guidance 
counselor,  health  teacher,  or  principal,  should  be  assigned  as  the  person 
responsible  for  handling  all  reported  incidents  of  drug  or  alcohol 
abuse.  This  procedure  becomes  vitally  important  when  determining  the 
number  of  incidents  of  drug  or  alcohol  use  by  students  in  school  and  for 
all  teachers  to  know  who  to  call  upon  for  information  and  help. 

Most  school  drug  and  alcohol  policies  include  discipline  for  a 
student  suspected,  found,  or  admitting  to  being  under  the  influence  of  a 
drug  or  alcohol.  Although  this  behavior  should  be  against  school  rules 
and  a  punishable  offense,  it  is  not  against  the  law  for  a  student  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  a  controlled  substance.  However,  it  may  be 
valuable  for  police  and  schools  to  record  the  number  of  incidents  of 
students  reasonably  suspected,  found,  or  admitting  to  being  under  the 
influence.  Because  both  school  officials  and  police  personnel  should  be 
aware  of  the  amount  of  student  involvement  with  drugs  and  alcohol,  it  is 
recommended  that  all  incidents  be  reported  to  the  police.  Names  of 
students  could  be  withheld  for  incidents  which  violate  the  school 
discipline  code  but  do  not  necessarily  violate  the  law.  Suspected 
drunkenness  or  being  under  the  influence  of  a  substance  would  be  an 
example  of  a  reportable  offense  where  the  student's  name  would  be 
withheld.  In  these  incidents,  it  is  important  for  school  officials  to 
follow-up  with  the  student's  parents  and  to  encourage  counseling  or 
treatment  if  appropriate. 

Possession  of  alcohol  by  a  minor  or  possession  of  an  illicit  ^rug  is 
against  the  law  and  therefore  should  be  reported  to  the  police.  Any  and 
all  contraband  found  on  school  property  must  be  turned  over  to  the  1ocal 
law  enforcement. 

Any  person  reasonably  suspected  or  determined  to  be  gelling  or 
distributing  drugs  or  alcohol  on  school  property,  at  school  functions  or 
within  a  radius  of  1000  feet  of  school  property  should  be  reported  to  the 
police. 
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"SCHOOL  RESPONSE 

Expectations  of  teachers; 

A  mechanism  needs  to  be  in  place  so  a  teacher  knows  where  and  how  to 
refer  a  student  who  either  confides  in  them  about  a  drug  or  alcohol 
related  problem  or  who  the  teacher  reasonably  suspects  is  under  the 
influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol.  The  building  principal  should  designate  a 
person,  ideally  the  school  nurse,  who  would  be  the  resource  person  for 
referral  of  all  drug  or  alcohol  related  incidents.  If  a  teacher  wants  to 
refer  a  student  to  a  treatment  professional,  the  information  must  be 
readily  available  within  the  school. 

If  a  student  needs  immediate  help  and  a  teacher  reasonably  suspects  a 
student  is  under  the  influence  of  a  substance,  a  teacher  must  be  able  to 
refer  the  student  to  an  administrator  or  school  nurse  who  has  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  help  that  student.  This  process  must  be  in 
place  and  understood  by  all  school  personnel  in  advance  of  an  incident. 

If  a  teacher  observes  students  selling  or  in  possession  of  -an  illegal 
substance  or  has  received  a  report  that  a  student  is  in  possession  of  an 
illegal  substance,  a  teacher  should  escort  the  student  to  the  designated 
administration  official  and  present  the  charge  or  reasonable  information 
for  suspecting  a  violation  of  the  school  drug  and  alcohol  code. 

Expectations  of  school  administrators; 

Once  the  building  principal  or  designated  person  in  charge  of 
handling  alleged  drug  and  alcohol  violations  has  been  notified  that  a 
student  is  reasonably  suspected  of  violating  the  drug  and  alcohol  policy, 
that  school  official  should  give  the*  student  a  chance  to  respond.  If  the 
student  denies  the  charge  and  the  administrator  has  a  reasonable 
suspicion  the  charge  has  merit,  the  administrator  may  search  the  student 
and  his  or  her  immediate  possessions.  The  administrator  should  make 
every  effort  to  allow  the  student  to  explain  his  or  her  suspected 
behavior  and  only  search  a  student  if  reasonable  grounds  exist  and  all 
other  methods  of  student  cooperation  have  been  exhausted.  If  drugs  or 
alcohol  are  not  found  but  the  administrator  reasonably  believes  a  student 
is  under  the  influence  of  a  drug  or  alcohol,  the  administrator  should 
report  the  incident  to  the  police  but  withhold  the  name  of  the  student. 
Parents  should  be  notified  immediately  and  the  school  administrator 
should  follow  the  procedure  designated  in  the  school  discipline  code  on 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

If  reasonable  grounds  exist  which  would  lead  the  administrator  to 
believe  the  student  has  drugs  or  alcohol  in  his  or  her  locker,  the 
individual  locker  may  also  be  searched.  Any  and  all  illegal  substances 
discovered  during  this  process  must  be  turned  over  to  the  police  by  the 
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designated  building  official  or  principal.  If  the  student  is  found  in 
possession  of  an  illegal  substance  and  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
police,  the  parents  should  also  be  notified  immediately. 

The  principal  or  the  designated  school  official  should  have  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  experience  in  handling  incidents  involving  drugs  and 
alcohol.  Schools  may  consult  with  the  Department  of  Education's  legal 
office,  their  local  district  attorney's  office  or  the  local  police  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  laws  on  drugs  and  alcohol  and  the 
rights  of  the  teachers  and  students.  Specific  teacher  training  on  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  prevention  is  necessary  and  available  through  the 
Division  of  Drug  Rehabilitation  and  Alcoholism  regional  prevention 
centers.  By  having  one  person  responsible  for  making  decisions  on 
individual  cases  of  possible  drug  or  alcohol  involvement  by  a  student, 
the  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  will  feel  more  comfortable 
identifying  potential  problems  with  students  in  their  classrooms.  This 
reporting  mechanism  is  vital  to  ensure  that  students  understand  the  rules 
and  the  consequences  for  violating  those  rules. 

School  personnel  should  respect  the  confidentiality  of  students  who 
are  currently  or  have  been  receiving  treatment  for  substance  abuse  or  who 
are  on  probation  or  participating  in  a  juvenile  diversion  program. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  RESPONSE 

Expectations  of  police; 

The  local  police  must  also  designate  a  person  who  would  work  closely 
with  the  schools  regarding  alleged  drug  and  alcohol  violations.  If 
school  and  police  officials  are  to  be  comfortable  reporting  incidents  of 
drug  use,  they  must  develop  a  trust  and  understanding  of  the 
responsibility  of  each  official  agency.  Ideally  a  juvenile  police 
officer  or  officers  who  are  skilled  in  working  with  young  people  and  have 
knowledge  of  drug  and  alcohol  laws  should  be  the  designated  school/police 
liaison.  The  Chief  of  Police  or  Precinct  Chief  and  the  School 
Superintendent  should  also  have  regularly  scheduled  meetings  to  discuss 
the  general  involvement  of  young  people  with  drugs  and  alcohol,  taking 
precautions  to  protect  the  privacy  of  students  who  have  not  been 
officially  charged  with  misconduct. 

Police  officials  must  agree  to  act  responsibly  if  incident  reports 
involving  suspected  drug  or  alcohol  use  by  students  are  reported  to  them 
by  the  schools,  especially  if  these  reports  are  not  actual  violations  of 
the  law,  i.e.  suspected  drunkenness  or  being  under  the  influence  of  a 
substance.  Some  of  these  reports  may  be  violations  of  school  rules  and 
not  violations  of  the  law  but  are  necessary  to  make  determinations  on  the 
amount  of  drug  and  alcohol  use  by  students. 
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Police  officials  have  a  mechanism  for  school  personnel  to  turn  over 
to  them  any  illegal  substances  discovered  on  school  grounds  while 
allowing  the  school  officials  to  conduct  an  internal  school  investigation 
as  to  the  source  of  those  illegal  substances.  In  some  cases,  the  exact 
identity  of  the  student  in  possession  of  an  illegal  substance  may  not  be 
known  by  the  school.  The  principal  may  feel  that  the  parents,  student 
and  school  authorities  have  already  taken  appropriate  action  and  police 
follow-up  is  not  necessary.  An  example  might  be  a  teacher  finding  a 
joint  of  suspected  marijuana  on  the  sink  in  the  bathroom  where  four  or 
five  students  were  present.  The  joint  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
police  but  the  school  officials  themselves  may  feel  compelled  to 
follow-up  with  the  students  and  their  parents  without  further  involvement 
of  the  police. 

If  the  police  are  called  by  the  school  because  a  student  has  been 
discovered  in  possession  or  selling  or  distributing  drugs  or  alcohol  the 
police  would  come  to  the  school  and  take  custody  of  that  student. 
Parents  must  be  notified  of  the  situation  immediately. 

Precautions  should,  be  taken  by  both  school  and  police  officials  to 
ensure  that  the  educational  process  is  not  disrupted. 

The  Department  of  Education  would  like  to  stress  that  the 
Massachusetts  Student  Record  Regulations  prohibit  the  release  of  any 
personally  identifiable  student  record  information  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  without  a  warrant  or  court  order.  However,  a 
student  14  years  of  age  or  older  or  a  parent  may  grant  permission  to 
release  information. 


APPENDIX   I 


MEMORANDUM    OF    ACFEEMENT 


I  .         GENERAL    PRINCIPLES 


The 


scho  1  sy:ter, 


the 


police  department  an d 


the  Essex  County  District  Attorney's  Office  agree  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  to  prevent  drug  abuse,  including  the  use  cf 
alcohol,  by  students  and  to  respond  effectively  to  incidents  cf 
delinquent  or  criminal  behavior  by  students  on  school  grounds, 
in  school  property,  or  at  school  sponsored  events.  This 
agreement  is  entered  into  pursuant  to  the  General  Statement  cf 
the  Governor's  Alliance  Against  Drugs  and  the  principles  cf  the 
Essex  County  Juvenile  Diversion  Program.  This  memorandum  desls 
exclusively  with  the  law  enforcement  response,  albeit  in  a 
school  setting,  to  acts  of  delinquency  within  the  scope  of  G.L. 
c.  119,  section  52  and  to  cases  involving  drug  use  and  sale. 
It  continues  to  remain  the  sole  prerogative  of  school  officials 
to  impose  discipline  for  infractions  of  school  rulc-s  ar.5 
pol ic  ies . 

II .   OBJECTIVES 

A.  To  establish,  unless  an  analogous  group  already 
exists,  a  Substance  Abuse  Advisory  Committee  which  should 
include  representatives  from  the  school  age  population,  young 
people,  local  police,  clergy,  parents,  teachers,  schocl 
administrators,  and  the  District  Attorney's  substance  abuse 
coordinator,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  appropriate  school 
officials   and   parent   groups  concerning  more  effective  ways  to 
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promote   an   awareness   of  the  dangers  of  drug  use  and  abuse  and 
sound  preventative  measures. 

B.  To  develop  and  implement  a  process  for  school 
officials  and  local  police  to  refer  appropriate  first  time  or 
early  offenders  to  the  Essex  County  Diversion  Program. 

Ill .  PROCEDURES 

A.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  the  school  principal, 
as  the  case  shall  be,  shall  designate  a  school  staff  person  in 
each  student  building  as  the  school  official  responsible  for 
handling  all  reportable  acts.  The  police  chief  shall  designate 
an  officer  (or  officers)  as  juvenile  officer  to  handle  all 
reportable  acts  brought  to  them  by  aforementioned  school 
official.  A  discretionary  reportable  act  shall  include  any  act 
for  which  a  student  may  be  declared  a  "delinquent  child"  under 
G.L.  c.  119,  sec.  52  in  accordance  with  an  adjudication  by  the 
court  under  G.L.  c.  119,  sec.  58  and  which  is  not  considered  a 
mandatory  reportable  act.  A  mandatory  reportable  act  shall 
include  any  serious  incident  of  assaultive  behavior,  property 
destruction  or  theft  and  a  case  in  which  (1)  any  student, 
regardless  of  age,  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  drugs,  including  alcohol;  (2)  any  student, 
regardless  of  age,  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  in  possession 
of  any  controlled  substance  under  G.L.  c.  94C  including 
prescription  drugs  and  alcohol  without  specific  permission  of 
the   school   principal   or   his   or   her   designee;   and  (3)  any 
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student,  regardless  of  age,  is  reasonably  believed  tc  have 
sold,  offered  for  sale,  distributed  or  possessed  with  intent  to 
distribute  any  controlled  substance  under  G.L.  c.  94C, 
including  prescription  drugs  and  alcohol. 

B.  A  teacher  or  other  school  employee  who  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  student  has  committed  a  reportable 
act  shal 1 .  take  (or  cause  to  be  t3ken)  the  student  to  the 
designated  reporter  who  shall  confront  the  student  with  the 
nature  of  the  offense,  and  receive  from  the  reporting  teacher 
or  other  school  employee  a  report  on  the  incident  and  secure 
any  physical  evidence  that  may  have  been  found.  For  a 
discretionary  reportable  act  the  teacher  or  school  employee  if 
in  using  wise  discretion  decides  to  report  the  action  he/she 
will  use  the  same  procedure  as  for  a  mandatory  reportable  act. 
The  designated  reporter  shall  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter 
notify  the  student's  parents  and  inform  them  of  the  nature  of 
the  incident  and  advise  them  to  come  to  the  school. 

C.  The  designated  reporter  shnll,  in  the  case  of  a 
mandatory  reportable  act,  and  may  in  the  case  of  a 
discretionary  reportable  act  notify  the  designated  juvenile 
police  officer  and  inform  him  or  her  of  the  nature  of  the 
incident  and  the  existence  of  any  physical  evidence.  The 
juvenile  officer  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  mandatory  reportable 
act,  and  may  .in  the  case  of  a  discretionary  reportable  act, 
report   to   the   school   as   soon   as   possible   and   conduct  an 
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invest igat ion  and  take  custody  of  any  physical  evidence. 

D.  After  conferring  with  school  officials,  the  offender, 
the  offender's  parents,  and  any  other  appropriate  person, 
juvenile  officers  or  other  officers  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  chief  of  police  are  empowered  to  recommend  that  juvenile 
offenders  who  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  the  Diversion 
Program  be  admitted  to  that  program  in  lieu  of  prosecution. 


Kevin  M.  Burke 
District  Attorney 

By, 


Pol  ice  Dept 


Ch  ie  f  of  Pol  ice 


Assistant  District  Attorney 


Superintendent  of  Schools 


Director,  Juvenile  Program 


Chairman,  School  Chairman 


APPENDIX  J 


EVALUATION   OP   THE   LYNN   DROG   TASK   PORCE 


THE  SITUATION  AS   OP    SEPTEMBER   1983 

The  Lynn  Drug  Task  Force  was  created  in  September  of  1983  to 
address  the  problem  of  open  heroin  dealing  in  that  city.  The 
heroin  problem  was  one  aspect  of  an  imbalance  between  the  level 
of  crime  in  Lynn  and  the  resources  available  to  deal  with  it. 

The   Police  Resource  Problem  in  Lynn 

In  1982,  the  last  full  year  before  the  creation  of  the  Task 
Force,  Lynn  had  the  second  highest  crime  rate  of  all 
Massachusetts  cities,  and  the  highest  among  Massachusetts  cities 
of  less  than  100,000  population.  Lynn's  crime  rate  was  some  70% 
higher  than  the  average  for  Massachusetts  cities  of  comparable 
size.  Lynn  police  took  reports  of  100  serious  crimes  per  1,000 
residents,  compared  with  an  average  rate  for  cities  between 
50,000  and  90,000  population  of  59.4  reported  serious  crimes  per 
1,000    residents. 

The  city's  fiscal  difficulties  had  led  to  a  reduction  in 
sworn  police  strength  of  approximately  one-third,  from  aoout  130 
to  about  120.  That  left  Lynn  with  a  police/population  ratio  cf 
1.5  per  thousand,  as  against  a  Massachusetts  (and  national} 
average    of    2.0    per    thousand. 

The  combination  of  a  high  crime  rate  and  a  low 
police/ population  ratio  meant  that  each  Lynn  police  officer  r.ad 
more  than  twice  as  many  serious  crimes  to  deal  with  as  an  officer 
in  the  typical  Massachusetts  community:  66.7  crimes  per  officer 
per  year  as  against  27.8. 

[See  Table  1.  "Crime  Rate"  is  the  number  of  offenses  in 
Part  1  of  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  system  (homicide, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary,  grand 
larceny,  and  motor  vehicle  theft)  reported  to  the  police  per 
100,000  population.  Figures  from  Crime  in  Massachusetts,  1982, 
Crime   Reporting   Unit,    Massachusetts   Department   of    Public   Safety.  J 
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The  Heroin   Market   in   Lynn 

By  the  summer  of  1983,  there  had  developed  in  Lynn  a  heroin 
market  of  extraordinary  openness  for  a  smaller  city  far  from  the 
major  heroin-dealing  capitals.  Federal,  state,  and  local 
enforcement  officials  with  whom  we  spoke  were  unanimous  on  this 
point. 

The  understaffed  Lynn  Police  Department  had  no  resources  it 
felt  it  could  dedicate  solely  to  narcotics  work.  The  growth  of 
the  street  heroin  market  in  the  High  Rock  area  had  consequently 
not  been  checked  by  enforcement  activity.  The  corner  of  Essex 
Street  and  Essex  Court  was  a  virtual  heroin  bazaar:  passers-by  in 
automobiles  and  on  foot  were  approached  by  "runners"  hawking 
competing   drug   dealers'    wares. 

The  drugs  were  purchased  wholesale  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
New  York,  and  were  extremely  potent  by  both  national  and 
Massachusetts  standards;  the  average  heroin  content  of  drugs 
seized  by  the  Task  Force  was  over  10%,  compared  with  a  national 
retail  average  of  under  5%.  The  average  purity  of  retail  heroin 
seized  in  Massachusetts,  as  reported  by  the  Boston  office  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  jumped  sharply  upward  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Task  Force  as  potent  heroin  from  Lynn  became  a 
larger   share   of    total   Massachusettts   seizures. 

The  easy  and  consistent  availability  of  high-potency  drugs 
made  Lynn  the  preferred  place  to  buy  heroin  for  drug  users  all 
over  the  North  Shore.  Some  users  even  came  from  as  far  away  as 
Brockton  to  buy,  and  there  is  evidence  that  some  drugs  purchased 
in  Lynn  were  resold  elsewhere.  Some  dealers  accepted  stolen 
merchandise  in  barter  cor  heroin,  a  particular  attraction  for 
those  users  who   supported   heroin   habits    by    committing    burglaries. 

Effects  o_f  the  Heroin  Market  on  the  Qua  1  i  ty  of  Life 

The  City  of  Lynn  suffered  in  several  ways  from  its  status  as 
a    heroin-dealing    center. 

1.     RESIDENTIAL 

Drug  trafficking  and  such  associated  activities  as 
prostitution  were  the  most  important  problem  facing  the  High  Rock 
neighborhood,  according  to  Norma  Granese  of  the  High  Roc< 
Community  Association.  Mrs.  Granese  recalls  sidewalks  and  streei 
corners  congested  with  dealers,  runners,  and  users  either  seeking 
drugs  or  "nodding  off"  after  injecting  themselves  with  heroin. 
Ordinary    residents    felt   out   of   place  on    their  own  blocks. 


City  Councillor  Robert  Tucker,  whose  district  includes  the 
High  Rock  area,  sums  up  the  situation  simply:  "Open  drug  sales 
were  going  on  because  it  was  easy.  The  bad  guys  controlled  the 
streets." 


2.   COMMERCIAL 

The  nearby  central  business  district  also  felt  the  impact  of 
drug-dealing  activity.  Steven  Stavru  of  the  Greater  Lynn  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recalls  seeing  from  his  office  window  three  or  four 
drug  transactions  per  week  taking  place  on  Union  Street.  He 
recalls  complaints  from  businessmen  in  the  area  that  their 
customers  were  being  harrassed,  solicited  by  prostitutes,  and 
assaulted  on  their  way  into  and  out  of  the  stores.  In  Mr. 
Stavru's  opinion,  the  drug  traffic  was  a  threat  to  the  viability 
of  the  central  business  district. 


3.   DRUG  ABUSE 

Both  the  level  of  heroin  consumption  by  existing  addicts  and 
the  rate  of  new  addiction  and  re-addiction  among  those  not 
currently  using  heroin  are  strongly  influenced  by  how  easy  it  is 
to  purchase  the  drug.  [For  a  detailed  exposition  of  this  point, 
see  Mark  H.  Moore,  Buy  and  Bust;  The  Effective  Regulation  of  an 
Illicit   Market,    Lexington   Books,    1977.] 

This  is  not  primarily  because  drug  dealers  actively  solicit 
customers,  but  rather  a  matter  of  how  long  it  takes  a  would-be 
user  to  find  a  seller.  The  less  committed  the  user,  the  more 
significant  "search  time"  is  likely  to  be  in  his  decision  about 
whether    to   purchase  drugs. 

Thus,  the  sort  of  open  street  market  which  existed  in  Lynn 
is  likely  to  lead  to  high  rates  of  new  addiction  and  re-addicticn 
because  the  impulse  to  "shoot  up"  can  be  acted  on  before  it 
fades.  There  is  evidence  that  this  had  been  taking  place  in 
Lynn.  Dorothy  Callan,  administrator  of  the  Project  COPE  drug 
treatment  program,  reports  that  she  knows  a  number  of  Lynn 
residents  with  similar  stories  to  tell:  they  had  been  addicted 
to  heroin  in  the  early  1970's,  they  had  later  kicked  the  habit 
and  had  stayed  "clean"  since,  and  became  re-addicted  between  1981 
and  1983.  Re-addiction  after  such  a  long  period  of  abstinence  is 
quite  rare,  and  this  anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  easy  heroin 
availability  was  causing  higher- than-norma  1  rates  of  relapse 
among    ex-addicts. 

It  is  harder  to  measure  the  effects  of  the  open  herein 
market  on  the  number  of  first- time  heroin  users,  because  of  the 
long  lag  between  first  use  of  heroin  and  first  admission  to 
treatment.  However,  a  market  open  enough  to  induce  re-addicticr. 
after  years  of  abstinence  probably  also  enticed  some  people  :: 
begin   using   heroin   who  would   not   otherwise   have  done    so. 


4.       CRIME 

The  popular  belief  that  heroin  users  commit  a  great  deal  of 
crime  is  largely  borne  out  by  recent  research.  [See,  for 
example,  Jan  M.  ChaiJcen  and  Marcia  R.  Chaiken,  Varieties  of 
Criminal  Behavior,  RAND  Corporation,  August  1982,  pp.  155-178. ] 
The  RAND  survey  of  thousands  of  prison  inmates  divided  them  into 
categories  according  to  their  "personal  crime  rates."  Those  who 
used  heroin  as  teenagers  are  much  more  likely  than  others  to  fall 
into  the  highest-rate  category,  which  the  Chaikens  call  "violent 
predators." 

Nor  does  the  relationship  between  heroin  and  crime  simply 
reflect  the  fact  that  some  property  criminals  like  to  use  heroin: 
property  criminals  who  are  also  heroin  users  commit  most  of  their 
crimes  during  rather  brief  "runs"  of  very  high  heroin  use,  and 
commit  relatively  little  crime  during  periods  of  heroin 
abstinence.  [See  Robert  P.  Gandossy  et  al.,  Drug  Use  and  Crime, 
National    Institute   of   Justice,    1980.] 

All  of  this  suggests  that  an  open  street  market  in  heroin 
will  generate  significant  amounts  of  property  crime,  and  in 
particular  burglary,  which  is  a  low-skill,  quick-payof 


we  interviewed  were  unanimous  in  believing  that  a  significant 
fraction  of  the  property  offenders  whom  they  had  to  deal  wit- 
were    heroin    users. 


THE  ENFORCEMENT  PROGRAM 

Origins 

The  creation  of  the  Task  Force  followed  a  decision  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  to  decentralize  the 
narcotics  enforcement  efforts  of  the  State  Police  and  to  a  1  1  c*w 
the  District  Attorneys  discretion  over  how  drug  enforcement 
resources  should  be  allocated  within  their  counties.  The 
District  Attorney  of  Essex  County  chose  to  use  all  of  the 
troopers  assigned  to  his  office  to  attack  the  heroin  situation  in 
Lynn.  (Resources  were  also  provided  by  the  Lynn  Police 
Department,  in  the  form  of  first  one  full-time  detective  and  then 
a  second,  and  by  the  Lynn  Office  of  Community  Development,  which 
contributed  funds  from  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  :: 
support   office    space,    clerical    help,    and   operational    funds.) 


Resources 

The  resources  devoted  to  the  Task  Force  were  adequate  to  its 
jobr    but  modest   as   a   share   of    total    police   activity    in   the   city. 

At  various  times,  the  Task  Force  had  assigned  to  it  between 
two  and  five  state  troopers  as  well  as  one,  and  later  two, 
detectives  from  the  Lynn  Police  Department.  In  the  ten  months 
from  September  through  June,  the  Task  Force  consumed  a  total  of 
58  man-months  of  investigative  time,  or  roughly  the  equivalent  of 
six  full-time  investigators.  This  was  equivalent  to  about  5%  of 
the  sworn  stength  of  the  Lynn  Police  Department.  In  addition, 
the  Task  Force  had  assigned  to  it  one  civilian  clerk  working 
part-time. 

As  is  usual  in  police  work,  the  Task  Force  both  contributed 
to  other  operations  when  emergency  manpower  was  needed  and  drew 
on  other  police  resources  (e.g.,  the  personnel  of  the  State 
Police  drug  laboratory).  On  balance,  the  estimate  of  six  full- 
time-equivalents  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  resources 
devoted   to  Task   Force   activities. 


Expenditures    for    the   ten-month   period  were  as   follows: 

Police  payroll  $138,000      (includes    overtime  of    $22,QC3) 

(city   and   state) 

Payments   to    informants  33,000 

and  drug   purchases 

Other   costs  22,000      (civilian   pay,    office   expense, 

equipment    purchase,     etc.) 

TOTAL  $193,000 

[These  figures  exclude  resources  provided  directly  by  the 
District  Attorney's  office  in  the  form  of  supervision  of  Task 
Force  activities   and  clerical    support.] 

This  comes  to  less  than  52.50  per  Lynn  resident,  or  about  25 
cents  per  month.  On  an  annualized  basis,  it  would  represent  Less 
than  5%  of  the  budget  of  the  Lynn  Police  Department.  Had  this 
activity  been  funded  entirely  within  the  Lynn  Police  Department, 
it  would  have  represented  a  noticeable,  but  not  unusual, 
reallocation   of    police    resources    to   a  high-priority   need. 


Tactics   and   Operations 

The  strategic  choice  made  by  the  District  Attorney  to 
concentrate  on  a  particular  market  --  heroin  in  Lynn  --  :a:r.e: 
than  scattering  resources  across  the  county  and  against  all  sorts 
of  drugs  was  supplemented  by  an  equally  bold  tactical  choice. 
The  Task  Force,  as  directed  by  the  District  Attorney's  office, 
concentrated  on  "street-level"  dealing  —  transactions  between 
drug  retailers  and  drug  users  --  rather  than  pursuing  a  few 
"high-quality"  cases  against  wholesalers  and  middlemen.  The 
objective  was  to  make  the  streets  of  Lynn  an  unattractive  place 
for   heroin   buyers   and   sellers   to  meet. 

Instead  of  elaborate  undercover  operations,  wiretaps,  "paper 
trail"  investigations  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  high-level 
drug  enforcement,  the  Lynn  Task  Force  relied  on  three 
straightforward   operational   approaches: 

1.  Surveillance   and   questioning   of    known   and   suspected 
buyers  and   sellers; 

2.  The  use  of    low-level    informants   (primarily  users 
and   runners)    to  assemble    information  about  dealing 
activity?   and 

3.  The   execution   of    search  warrants    on   dealing    premises 
for  which   probable  cause   could  be   established. 

(At  one  point,  a  limited  amount  of  undercover  activity  in 
which  troopers  impersonated  drug  dealers  was  undertaken,  with 
good    results.) 

All  of  this  activity  was  supported  by  the  telephone  "Hot 
Line,"  which  allowed  both  ordinary  citizens  and  drug-market 
participants  to  provide  information  on  a  confidential  basis. 
From  October  1983  through  June  1984,  the  Hot  Line  averaged 
approximately  25  calls  per  week.  Though  these  included  the  usual 
percentage  of  crank  calls,  spite  calls,  and  routine  business, 
some  of  the  calls  were  extraordinarily  valuable,  giving  names, 
addresses,  license  numbers,  and  times  of  scheduled  drug 
deliveries. 

Cooperative   Efforts   with  Other  Agencies 

Task  Force  investigators  used  the  resources  and  powers  of 
other  governmental  agencies  to  supplement  their  own  efforts. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Lynn  Department  of  Community 
Development,  officers'  observations  in  the  course  of  executing 
search  warrants  were  made  the  basis  of  housing  and  zoning 
violation  complaints  against  landlords  whose  premises  were  being 
used    for   drug   dealing. 


The  most  important  source  of  external  help  was  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  which  was  aggressive  in 
arranging  for  the  deportation  of  non-citizen  drug  traffickers. 
Det.  Sgt.  John  LeBrasseur  of  the  Lynn  Police  Department  estimates 
that  there  were  thirteen  significant  heroin  dealers  in  Lynn  when 
the  Task  Force  was  created.  Of  those,  four  had  been  deported  by 
late    spring. 


RESULTS 

Impact  on   the  Heroin   Market 

By  every  available  measure  and  indication,  the  heroin  market 
in  Lynn  has  contracted  very  significantly  since  the  Task  Force 
began  operations.  The  area  which  was  a  bustling  street  market 
last  summer  is  now  placid  and  ordinary-looking.  The  arrests 
which  were  so  easily  made  when  the  Task  Force  started  operations 
have  now  become  harder  as  users  and  dealers  have  become  more 
discreet.  Both  treatment  and  enforcement  professionals  report 
that  the  drug  users  they  encounter  find  it  harder  to  buy  drugs 
and  are  worried  about  being  arrested  for  possession  of  narcotics 
if  they  do  succeed  in  buying.  The  word  has  spread  that  Lynn  is 
no  longer  an  easy  market,  and  out-of-town  buyers  are  no  longer 
seen  as  frequently  as  before.  Enforcement  officials  report 
rumors  of  heroin  users  from  other  North  Shore  communities  pooling 
their  funds  to  make  drug-buying  trips  to  New  York  City  because 
the  Lynn   connection   is   no   longer  available. 

Impact  on  the  Qual  i  ty  o_f  Li  f  e 

1.     RESIDENTIAL 

The  residents  of  the  High  Rock  neighborhood  began  to  see 
changes  for  the  better  as  soon  as  the  Task  Force  began 
operations.  The  placid  streets  which  indicate  that  the  market  has 
tightened  also  mean  that  ordinary  citizens  can  go  about  their 
business  undisturbed.  Drug  trafficking  no  longer  heads 
residents'  list  of  current  problems,  and  the  prostitution  problem 
which  lingered  on  after  the  drug  market  had  shrunk  has  also  been 
brought  under  control  by  more  aggressive  patrol  activity  from  the 
Vice  Squad.  Norma  Granese  reports  that  the  High  Rock  Community 
Association  has  turned  its  attention  to  such  issues  as  vandalism, 
vacant    lots,    and   the  need   to   improve  property   values. 
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2.   COMMERCIAL 

The  program  has  also  been  a  success  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  central  business  district.  Steven  Stavru  is  convinced  that 
"ninety  percent  of  the  open  drug  traffic  and  open  prostitution 
are  gone,"  due  to  the  Task  Force,  with  a  consequent  significant 
improvement  in  the  business  climate.  The  drug  situation,  which  a 
year  ago  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  life  of  the  central  business 
district,  is  no  longer  high  on  merchants'  list  of  worries. 


3.   DRUG  ABUSE 

A  good  indirect  measure  of  success  in  reducing  drug 
consumption  through  enforcement  is  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
treatment  services,  since  users  go  into  treatment  when  they  have 
decided  to  try  to  give  up  drugs.  By  this  measure  too,  the  Task 
Force  has  had  a  major  impact.  Since  October  of  1983,  treatment 
hours  delivered  by  the  Project  COPE  office  in  Lynn  are  up  85%, 
while  the  COPE  office  in  Peabody  reports  virtually  no  change  in 
demand  for  treatment.  [See  Figure  1.  ]  There  are  now  long 
waiting  lists  for  both  residential  and  outpatient  services. 

Based  on  interviews  with  incoming  patients,  Dorothy  Callan 
asserts  that  fear  of  arrest  is  a  major  factor  in  motivating  users 
to  seek  treatment. 

Waiting  lists  are  good  news  in  insofar  as  they  mean  that  the 
tightening  market  is  leading  drug  users  to  seek  treatment. 
However,  waiting  lists  also  mean  that  Lynn  suffers  from  a 
shortage  of  drug  treatment  services.  Not  only  are  COPE's 
outpatient  counseling  and  inpatient  drug-free  community  programs 
full,  but  Lynn  has  only  two  inpatient  detoxification  beds  and  no 
drug-maintenance  facilities  at  all.  The  benefits  of  enforcement 
in  reducing  drug  abuse  could  be  increased  if  more  help  were 
available  for  heroin  users  who  want  to  quit. 


4.   CRIME 

To  estimate  the  effects  of  the  Task  Force  program  on  robbery 
and  burglary,  we  compared  crime  rates  in  Lynn  in  the  period  from 
November  1983  through  June  1984  with  rates  for  the  same  crimes  in 
the  same  months  one  year  earlier.  The  results  were  nothing  snort 
of  astounding;  burglaries  were  down  41%  (955  instead  of  1629) 
and  robberies  down  35%  (90  as  against  138). 


Figure    1 
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However,  reported  rates  of  crime  depend  on  many  factors.  Zz 
allow  for  the  national  decline  in  reported  crimes  and  any  special 
factors  which  might  be  influencing  Eastern  Massachusetts  cities, 
we  compared  these  decreases  with  the  changes  for  the  same  periods 
and  the  same  crimes  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  the  two  cities  in 
the  Commonwealth  with  comparable  crime  rates.  Burglaries  were 
down  9%  in  Boston  and  10%  in  Cambridge?  robberies  were  down  16% 
in   Boston   and   25%    in   Cambridge.       [See  Table   2;    Figures    2,3,4,5.] 

The  average  percentage  decline  in  burglaries  for  Cambridge 
and  Boston  is  thus  about  10%,  and  the  average  decline  in 
robberies  about  20%,  as  against  41%  for  burglaries  and  35%  for 
robberies  in  Lynn.  Subtracting  the  average  percentage  decreases 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge  from  the  decreases  in  Lynn,  the  excess  of 
the  Lynn  decreases  over  the  decreases  in  the  "control"  cities  was 
31%  for  burglary  and  15%  for  robbery.  If  these  excess  decreases 
are  taken  as  an  estimate  of  the  crimes  prevented  by  the  Task 
Force,  we  calculate  that  those  six  full-time-equivalent  officers 
prevented  roughly  20  robberies  and  more  than  500  burglaries  over 
eight    months. 

These  are  extremely  large  achievements  for  such  a  modest 
program.  The  Task  Force  appears  to  have  prevented  more  burglaries 
than  could  have  been  averted  by  aiming  equivalent  resources 
directly  at  burglary  investigations  or  other  burglary- reduction 
programs. 

The  very  large  estimates  of  prevented  crimes  which  come  out 
of  our  calculations  lead  us  to  ask  three  questions:  Is  the 
decrease  in  crime  a  real  effect  of  the  program,  or  merely  a 
coincidence  or  the  product  of  reporting  error?  Were  the  crimes 
prevented,  or  merely  moved  into  other  communities?  If  the  effect 
is  real,  how  is  it  to  be  explained? 

A.      Ij   the  Change  Real? 

Though  there  is  always  random  variation  in  crime  rates,  the 
timing  and  magnitude  of  the  calculated  effect  leaves  little  room 
for  doubt  that  much  of  it  is  in  fact  a  result  of  the  Task  Force 
program.  Some  reporting  error  may  be  involved,  since  the  Lynn 
Police  began  collating  crime  report  data  by  computer  in  October 
of  1983,  and  lost  some  data  during  the  changeover.  The  Lynn 
burglary  figure  for  October  1983  was  so  low  as  to  be  clearly  in 
error,  which  led  us  to  disregard  October  entirely  and  start  our 
calculations  with  November.  But  the  numbers  from  November  on  are 
quite  consistent  with  each  other,  and,  for  crimes  other  than 
robbery  and  burglary,  consistent  with  earlier  patterns.  Indeed, 
for  auto  theft,  a  crime  not  normally  related  to  heroin  use,  the 
Lynn  figures  for  the  Task  Force  period  are  above  their  year- 
earlier  levels,  which  is  not  consistent  with  a  systematic 
downward  reporting  bias  as  a  result  of  the  changeover  to 
computers. 


Table    2 
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Figure  2 
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Nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  the  value  of  retail  drug 
enforcement  in  reducing  street  crime  has  been  demonstrated.  [See 
John  Kaplan,  The  Hardest  Dru£j_  Heroin  and  Public  Policy, 
University  of  Chicag~b  Press,  1983,  pp.  198-200,  for  a  discussion 
of  earlier  succeses  (and  failures.)]  New  York  City's  ongoing 
"Operation  Pressure  Point"  is  reported  to  be  achieving 
significant    property    crime    reductions    on    the  Lower    East   Side. 

B.  Did  Crime  Disappear   or   Just  Go   Elsewhere? 

As  to  the  question  of  displacement,  we  explored  the  crime 
reports  for  surrounding  communities  and  failed  to  find  evidence 
of  unexplained  increases  in  burglary  or  robbery.  Probably  some 
displacement  of  crime  did  occur  and  was  lost  in  the  random 
variability  of  crime  statistics.  In  particular,  some  of  the  out- 
of-town  drug  users  who  used  to  visit  Lynn  to  buy  drugs  and,  in 
some  cases,  to  steal  the  wherewithal  to  buy  the  drugs,  are  new 
probably  buying  (and  stealing)  closer  to  home.  But  the  increased 
demand  for  drug  treatment  indicates  that  some  heroin  users  ceased 
heroin  use  because  of  the  Task  Force,  and  cessation  of  heroin  use 
is    reliably   connected  with  decreases   in  criminal   activity. 

C.  Why  Did  Crime  Decrease   So   Much? 


The  treatment-demand  figures  are  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
third  question,  how  to  explain  the  decrease  in  crime.  Some  users 
quit,  and  thus  cut  down  on  their  personal  "crime  rates."  Others 
were  arrested  for  drug  possession,  and,  being  on  parole  for 
previous  property-crime  convictions,  were  returned  to  jail  or 
prison.  As  suggested  above,  a  heroin  market  where  drugs  are 
bartered  for  stolen  merchandise  will  be  particularly  attractive 
to  heroin-using  property  criminals.  In  such  a  market,  getting 
drug  users  with  prior  convictions  for  property  crimes  off  the 
streets  for  a  while  is  likely  to  create  at  least  short-term 
reductions  in  robbery  and  burglary.  The  same  applies  to  the 
lowest-level  drug  sellers,  many  of  whom  are  users  who  "steal  and 
deal"  to  pay  for  their  drug  consumption.  In  either  case,  a  drug 
arrest  reduces  property  crime  by  imprisoning  a  drug  offender  who 
is   also  a   property  criminal.      [See  Kaplan,    ibid. ] 

Finally,  increased  police  presence  in  drug-dealing  areas  can 
fight  street  crime  in  two  other  ways,  both  related  to  the  fact 
that  heroin  dealers  and  users  tend  to  be  involved  in  street 
crime.  First,  drug  enforcement  can  help  police  develop  sources 
of  information  about  property  crime  and  therefore  make  them  more 
successful  in  apprehending  property  criminals.  (There  is  some 
independent  evidence  that  this  has  been  the  case  in  Lynn.) 
Second,  if  drug  users  see  more  police  in  dealing  areas,  they  nay 
conclude  that  the  overall  level  of  policing  has  increased,  and 
shy  away  from  such  dangerous  crimes  as  burglaries  and  robberies 
in   favor   of    "safer"   crimes    like    shoplifting. 
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5.  CITIZEN  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  law  enforcement  evaluation 
literature  than  a  report  of  one  or  another  enforcement  initiative 
which  succeeded  in  its  primary  task  but  failed  to  produce  any 
improvement  in  citizens'  impressions  of  their  own  safety  or  the 
competence  of  the  enforcement  system.  The  Lynn  Tas<  Force 
appears  to  have  been  a  happy  exception.  As  part  of  our  survey  of 
Lynn  residents'  attitudes  and  impressions  about  the  drug  problem, 
we  asked  them  whether  they  thought  the  performance  of  law 
enforcement  in  handling  the  drug  problem  had  been  getting  better 
or  worse,  with  surprising  results. 

Similar  questions  have  been  asked  (though  about  the 
performance  of  law  enforcement  generally,  rather  than  drug 
enforcement  in  particular)  in  national  surveys  over  the  last  two 
decades,  with  depressingly  consistent  results:  while  many 
respondents  say  that  things  are  staying  about  the  same,  among 
those  who  believe  that  things  have  changed  the  ones  who  see 
things  getting  worse  outnumber  those  who  see  things  getting 
better  by  margins  of  five  or  six  or  seven  to  one. 

In  our  survey,  by  contrast,  respondents  who  thought  things 
were  getting  better  outnumbered  those  who  thought  they  were 
getting  worse  by  a  ratio  of  more  than  3-to-l:  37%  "Better"  to  11% 
Worse."  [Figure  6.]  Though  we  have  no  baseline  data  for  Lynn 
and  did  not  probe  for  the  sources  of  this  unusual  optimism,  it 
seems  very  likely  that  it  is  attributable  to  the  Task  Force. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  STREET-LEVEL  ENFORCEMENT 

Street-level  enforcement  --  enforcement  directed  at  heroin 
retailers  and  heroin  users  --  has  a  number  of  advantages  over  the 
more  fashionable  approach  of  high-level  enforcement  directed 
against  drug  "kingpins."  For  one  thing,  as  the  Lynn  experience 
demonstrates,  it  can  be  undertaken  with  limited  resources  and  can 
have  almost  immediate  results. 

But  there  are  also  good  reasons  to  believe  that  effective 
street-level  enforcement  is  more  likely  than  high-level 
enforcement  to  reduce  property  crime  by  heroin  users. 

A  heroin  user  faces  two  kinds  of  "price"  for  obtaining  drug 
supplies:  a  money  price  and  a  price  in  time  and  effort  to  find  a 
dealer  willing  and  able  to  sell  him  drugs.  Enforcement  activities 
directed  at  major  distributors  and  wholesalers  of  heroin  have 
most  of  their  impact  on  money  price.  In  effect,  they  raise  the 
"raw  materials"  cost  of  the  street-level  heroin  dealing  business 
without  changing  other  conditions.  Thus,  if  high-level 
enforcement  succeeds  in  raising  the  wholesale  price  of  heroin,  a 
typical  user  will  have  to  pay  more  for  his  drug,  but  his  search 
time  to  find  a  connection  will  not  tend  to  change. 
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Figure    6 
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By  contrast,  street-level  enforcement  affects  the  number  of 
street  dealers  and  the  openness  with  which  they  flaunt  their 
wares.  As  street-level  enforcement  increases,  the  typical  user 
will  not  have  to  pay  more  for  a  given  quantity  of  drugs',  but  wil  1 
have  to  search  longer  for  a  connection.  [This  analysis  was  first 
developed  by  Marie  Moore.  See  Moore,  "Policies  to  Achieve 
Discrimination  on  the  Effective  Price  of  Heroin,"  Amen  car. 
Economic  Review,  V.  63,  No. 2  (May,  1973),  pp.  270-277.] 

Heroin  price  increases,  by  imposing  higher  dollar  prices  on 
heroin  users,  may  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  their 
motivation  to  commit  property  crimes.  Addict3  can  still  get  drugs 
if  they  have  the  money,  but  they  need  more  money.  [Econometric 
studies  showing  a  tendency  for  higher  heroin  prices  to  lead  to 
more  crime  in  the  short  run  provide  some  empirical  support  for 
this  view.  See  George  Brown  and  Lester  Silverman,  "The  Retail 
Price  of  Heroin,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  V.  69,  No.  347  (September  1974),  pp.  595-606.] 

By  contrast,  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  and  an  increase  in 
the  wariness  of  drug  dealers  will  tend  to  diminish  the  value  of 
money  --  including  money  derived  from  property  crimes  --  to 
heroin  users,  by  making  it  harder  for  users  to  turn  money  into 
drugs.  Thus  street-level  enforcement  has  strong  theoretical 
advantages  over  high-level  enforcement  as  a  strategy  to  control 
drug-related  property  crime. 

RECOMMEND ATI ON  S 

Continuation  of  the  Task  Force  in  Lynn 

The  achievements  of  the  Task  Force  have  been  so  great,  and 
so  out  of  proportion  to  the  costs  of  the  program,  that  we  would 
unhesitatingly  recommend  a  continuation  or  even  an  increase  in 
resources  if  that  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  gains  that  have 
been  made. 

However,  we  agree  with  the  senior  investigators  assigned  to 
the  Task  Force  from  the  State  Police  and  the  Lynn  Police 
Department  that  less  enforcement  activity  is  required  to  keep  the 
heroin  market  from  coming  back  than  was  required  to  suppress  it 
when  it  was  at  its  height. 

Now  that  dealers  and  users  are  being  more  discreet,  larger 
and  more  elaborate  operations  would  be  required  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  arrests  and  drug  seizures  at  their  earlier  levels.  But 
arrests  and  drug  seizures  were  not  the  objective  of  the  program: 
the  objective  of  the  program  was  to  make  it  harder  to  buy  ar.d 
sell  drugs  in  Lynn.  That  objective  appears  largely  to  have  bee-. 
achieved,  and  the  problem  now  is  to  hold  on  to  the  gains  tr.at 
have  been  made. 
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If  enforcement  pressure  were  to  fall  to  its  pre- Task  Force 
level/  there  would  be  a  substantial  danger  of  a  revival  of 
blatant  street  dealing  in  Lynn:  if  not  in  the  Essex  Street  area, 
then  somewhere  else.  Preventing  such  a  revival  is  a  goal  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  that  goal  can  probably  be  met  with  a 
considerably   reduced   level   of   effort. 

Moreover,  the  reductions  in  crime  which  the  Task  Force  has 
generated  are  reductions  in  workload  for  the  Lynn  Police 
Department.  As  undermanned  as  it  is,  the  Lynn  PD  is  probably 
better  off  putting  some  manpower  into  the  control  of  street  drug- 
dealing  activity  than  having  to  use  the  same  or  more  manpower 
investigating  additional   burglaries   and   robberies. 

If  six  full-time-equivalent  investigators  were  enough  to  get 
control  of  the  wide-open  drug-dealing  situation  in  Lynn,  we 
roughly  estimate  that  one-half  of  that  level,  or  three  full-time 
equivalents,  should  be  adequate  to  keep  control.  If  the  Lynn 
Police  maintain  the  two  detectives  currently  assigned  to  the  Task 
Force  full-time,  the  balance  of  the  initial  resource  level  we 
propose  could  come  from  some  mix  of  Lynn  police  on  part-time 
assignment  and  State  Police  narcotics  forces.  It  is  for  the  Lynn 
Police  Department  to  determine  whether  the  crime-control  benefits 
of  a  third  full-time  narcotics  detective  would  justify  the 
additional    commitment   of   manpower. 

Creating   a   New  Task   Force 

On  the  principle  that  mistakes  are  to  be  learned  from  and 
successes  repeated,  we  recommend  choosing  another  area  within 
Essex  County  where  heroin  dealing  is  a  major  problem  and 
attempting  to  replicate  the  Lynn  Task  Force's  achievements.  If 
that  attempt  is  also  successful,  consideration  should  be  given  tc 
a  coordinated  Commonwealth-wide  attack  on  heroin  retailing  as  a 
strategy  to  deal  with  both  drug  abuse  and  street  crime.  Since 
none  of  the  factors  in  Lynn  appear  to  be  specific  tc 
Massachusetts,  other  jurisdictions  with  heroin-dealing  prooler.s 
should  also  examine  carefully  the  possible  benefits  of  cutting 
more  police   resources    into  controlling   street-level   markets. 
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APPENDIX:       OPERATIONAL   AND    TACTICAL    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  light  of  the  success  of  the  Task  Force  in  getting  control 
of  the  heroin  market  in  Lynn,  any  recommendations  for 
improvements  in  its  methods  may  seem  superfluous.  However,  our 
reviews  of  enforcement  records  and  interviews  with  police  and 
prosecutors  raised  a  number  of  operational  and  tactical  issues 
which  may  be  relevant  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  Lynn  Drug 
Task  Force,  to  operations  in  other  areas  where  drug  task  forces 
might  be  established,  and  to  narcotics  investigations  in  areas 
not   covered   by    task   forces. 

The  recommendations  below  are  preliminary  and  tentative,  and 
we  have  not  made  thorough  studies  of  the  costs  or  implementation 
issues   involved. 


I.       EVIDENCE   HANDLING   AND   ANALYSIS 

A.      Exploit   new   fingerprint   technology . 

In  recent  years,  cyanoacrylate  ("Superglue")  fuming  has  been 
developed  as  an  alternative  to  the  traditional  carbon-olack 
dusting  method  as  a  way  to  develop  latent  fingerprints.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  the  fuming  method  is  the  ability  to  develop 
prints  on  surfaces  such  as  glassine,  in  which  heroin  and  cocaine 
are  often  packaged.  This  can  make  it  possible  to  conclusively 
link  drug  sellers  with  their  wares.  Such  evidence  is  especial  In- 
valuable in  cases  where  the  actual  hand-to-hand  drug  purchase  is 
made  from  an  intermediary  such  as  a  runner,  or  where  the  "buy"  is 
made  by  an  informant  whose  testimony  might  tend  to  be  discounted 
in  court. 

The  State  Police  Narcotics  Laboratory  has  developed 
procedures  for  developing  and  photographing  fingerprints  from  tne 
wrappings  of  seized  drugs  before  performing  the  chemical 
analysis.  In  appropriate  cases,  this  fingerprint  analysis  ought 
to  be  requested,  and  investigative  tactics  should  be  devised  to 
take  advantage  of  the  increased  ability  to  identify  persons  who 
have  handled  packages  of  drugs.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to 
develop  a  file  of  ten-prints  of  known  or  suspected  drug  dealers 
to   match   against    latent   prints    taken    from   seized   drug    packages. 
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B.  Improve  the  qual  i  ty  of  laboratory  work  in  ncn-  tas.< 
force  cases.  ~ 

Drug  evidence  in  Task  Force  cases,  and  other  drug  evidence 
seized  by  the  State  Police,  is  sent  for  analysis  to  the  State 
Police  Narcotics  Laboratory,  which  is  equipped  to  produce  full 
reports,  including  measurements  of  the  gross  weight  of  the 
sample,  the  percentage  of  controlled  substances,  and  the 
identities  of  diluants  and  adulterants. 

Drug  evidence  seized  by  local  police  is  sent  to  the  state 
Food  and  Drug  Laboratory,  which  reports  only  the  gross  weight  of 
the  sample  and  the  presence  of  particular  controlled  substances, 
but  not  the  purity  of  the  drug  or  the  identities  of  diluants  or 
adulterants.  While  such  reports  provide  adequate  trial  evidence, 
they  make  no  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  patterns  of 
distribution  or  to  tracking  the  source  of  drug-related  deaths  or 
injuries.  The  difference  in  cost  between  high-quality  and  low- 
quality  analysis  is  not  great  enough  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of 
information.  Either  the  Food  and  Drug  laboratory  should  be 
equipped  to  produce  full  analysis  or  the  State  Police  laboratory 
should  be  given  responsibility  (and  resources)  for  all  narcotics 
analysis. 

C.  Investigate  the  sources  of  sei  zed  syringes. 

One  Task  Force  search  recovered  syringes  still  in  their 
original  packaging,  including  the  manufacturer's  name  and  the  lot 
and  batch  number.  With  that  information,  it  should  be  possible  to 
pinpoint  the  source  of  the  diversion  of  the  syringes  from 
legitimate  medical  uses  into  the  heroin  market.  Along  with  the 
fingerprint  evidence  which  might  be  available  from  the  packages, 
this  might  be  enough  to  support  prosecution  of  those  responsible 
for  the  diversion.  In  any  case,  it  would  identify  the  need  for 
increased  security  in  the  particular  warehouse,  hospital  supply 
room,  or  pharmacy  involved. 

II.   RECORD-KEEPING  AND  INFORMATION  FLOW 

A.   Create  a  unified  data  base  management  system. 

The  Task  Force  logged  more  than  one  thousand  telephone  calls 
to  the  "Hot  Line,"  made  about  two  hundred  arrests,  executed  ter.s 
of  search  warrants,  and  made  scores  of  drug  seizures.  The 
records  of  these  various  categories  of  activity  are  all  kept 
separately  and  on  paper,  and  the  prosecution  records  are  kept 
individually  in  the  District  Attorney's  office. 
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This  system  has  been  adequate  to  the  Task  Force's 
operational  needs,  but  is  not  well-designed  to  support  analysis 
or  forward  planning.  (For  example,  there  is  no  easy  way  to  tell 
when  persons  jailed  as  a  result  of  Task  Force  investigations  will 
be  back  at  large.)  The  creation  of  a  unified  set  of  records 
covering  all  aspects  of  the  operation,  perhaps  on  a  micro- 
computer data-base  management  system  (DBMS),  would  probably  be 
worth  the  cost,  particularly  for  task  forces  established  in  the 
future  which  will  not  have  to  confront  the  problem  of  converting 
paper   records    to   computer    form. 

B.  Keep    witnesses    and    interested    citizens    better    informed 
about   the  progress   of    cases. 

One  advantage  of  a  unified  set  of  records  would  be  the 
ability  to  inform  "Hot  Line"  callers,  witnesses,  and  community 
leaders  about  the  status  of  cases  of  interest  to  them.  The 
knowledge  that  their  concern  and  involvement  are  generating 
action  would  help  encourage  continued  citizen  involvement  and 
support   and    thus    increase   the   number   of    valid   "Hot   Line"   calls. 

C.  Share    information   with    other    jurisdictions. 

Massachusetts  is  not  a  heroin  wholesaling  center,  and  most 
of  the  heroin  sold  to  drug  users  here  is  bought  wholesale 
elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  Lynn,  the  source  has  been  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  New  York  City.  There  is  great  potential  value  in 
relaying  information  about  the  identities  and  license  plate 
numbers  of  Massachusetts  residents  believed  to  be  making  out-of- 
town  drug  buying  trips  to  authorities  in  other  jurisdictions,  and 
receiving  in  return  information  about  vehicles  with  Massachusetts 
plates  observed  in  drug-dealing  areas  in  those  jurisdictions. 
The  New  York  Police  Department's  "Operation  Pressure  Point"  is 
now  engaged  in  heavy  street  surveillance  on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
and  its  leadership  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  participate  in 
such  an  information  interchange.  This  would  require  systematic 
collation  of  the  Task  Force's  own  intelligence  information  and 
"Hot  Line"  tips  and  the  regular  transmission  of  that  information 
to  the  NYPD. 
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III.       INVESTIGATIVE   OPERATIONS 

A.  Increase  night-time   operations . 

The  flagrancy  of  the  heroin  dealing  in  Lynn  before  the  Task 
Force  was  established  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  market 
operated  in  broad  daylight.  That  meant  that  the  Task  Force's 
primarily  day-shift  schedule  posed  little  problem,  and  the  need 
for   occasional    night-time   activities   could   be   met   with   overtime. 

In  the  face  of  increased  enforcement  pressure,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  heroin  buyers  and  sellers  will  move  their 
dealings  to  night  and  evening  hours.  Drug  dealing  after  dark  may 
also  prove  to  be  more  typical  in  other  cities  with  smaller,  but 
still  troublesome,  heroin  markets.  Such  conditions  will  require 
more  systematic  efforts  to  balance  police  operations  between  day 
and    night. 

B.  Rotate   unmarked   cars. 

Heroin  market  participants  quickly  came  to  recognize  the 
unmarked  cars  used  by  Task  Force  personnel.  Either  by  making 
more  use  of  vehicles  forfeited  in  drug  cases  or  by  systematically 
rotating  official  vehicles  through  the  county,  investigators  in 
all  Task  Force  cities  should  have  access  to  fresh  vehicles  no 
less    frequently   than   once   a   month. 
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DEPUTY  DIRECTOR'S 
ITINERARY  OF  INPUT  REGARDING  DRUG  NEEDS 


April  3rd         Statewide  drug  meeting.  (See  Appendix  K) 

April  9th         Meeting  with  teachers  and  administration  of  Agawam 

school  system  for  exchange  of  information  and 
lecture  on  "Legal  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of 
Teachers" . 

May  14th  Meeting  with  Sydney  Hanlon,  Chief  of  Attorney 

General's  Statewide  Drug  Task  Force. 

May  19th  Meeting  with  Governor's  Alliance  Against  Drugs. 

Present:  Tom  Cullen 

Roberta  Leis 
Sue  Downey 

Mary  Ann  lee 

May  20th  Meeting  with  Worcester  County  Police  Chiefs 

organization. 

May  21st  Meeting  with  Boston  Drug  Unit 

Present:  Bill  Walsh  Assistant  District 
Attorney 

Deputy  Supt.  Joseph  Dunford 
Lt.  James  Wood 

May  26th  Meeting  with  Middlesex  District  Attorney 

Scott  Harshberger 

Present:  Scott  Harshbarger 
Margot  Botsford 
Capt.  Robert  Long 

May  26th  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 

Present:  Roger  McCloud 
Eleanor  White 
Lauren  Lewiston 

May  27th  Meeting  with  the  Governor's  Alliance  Against  Drugs 

to  discuss  new  prevention  stategies. 

May  28th  Appearence  at  the  New  England  Narcotic  Officers' 

Association 

President  James  Jajuga 
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May  28th 
May  29th 

June  1st 
June  2nd 

June  3rd 

June  4th 

June  8th 


June  8th 


June  9th 


June  9th 


June  10th 


June  11th 


June  11th 


June  16th 


June  18th 


Meeting  with  and  review  of  Cape  Cod  Task  Force 
operations. 

Meeting  with  Bristol  District  Attorney  Ronald 
Pina  and  members  of  his  drug  task  force  to 
discuss  his  operations  and  needs. 

Meeting  with  Jim  Williams,  DEA 

Meeting  with  Paul  Doherty,  Executive  Director 
of  Mass.  Chief  of  Police  Association. 

Meeting  with  Essex  County  Police  Chiefs 
Association. 

Attendance  at  DEA  sponsored  Drug  Diversion 
Conference,  Wakefield,  MA  -  The  extent  of 
Diversion  Drugs  across  the  state. 

Meeting  with  representatives  of  Mass.  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council  to  discuss  training 
resources. 

Meeting  with  Alliance  and  Prevention  Center 
directors  to  discuss  joint  strategies. 

Meeting  with  Springfield  (Hampton  County)  drug 
task  force  and  coordinator,  ADA  Jeff  Yelle,  to 
discuss  operations,  problems  and  needs. 

Meeting  with  Board  of  Directors  of  Western 
Mass.  Chief  Associates. 

Meeting  with  NTMIUC  Police  Chief  organization 
(Northeast  part  of  state) . 

Meeting  with  Sydney  Hanlon,  Chief  Attorney, 
General  Drug  Task  Force  to  discuss  strategy. 

Meeting  with  Board  of  Directors  of  Mass  Police 
Chiefs  Organizations. 

Meeting  with  Western  Mass.  Police  Chiefs 
organizations . 

Meeting  with  Sheriff  DeMello  of  Barnstable  and 
Barnstable  Deputy  Sheriff  Edward  Woodf in  to 
discuss  Cape  Cod  Task  Force  and  Drug 
Prevention  Program. 
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June  22nd 

June  23rd 
July  9th 
August  5th 
August  7th 
August  12th 
August  12th 
August  13th 


Meeting  at  Governor's  Alliance  Regional 
Prevention  Center  Coordinators  from  across 
state. 

Meeting  at  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council 
to  discuss  current  available  drug  training. 

Meeting  with  Drop-A-Dime  of  Boston,  Georgette 
Watson  to  discuss  coraraunity  involvement. 

Meeting  with  Sydney  Hanlon  -  Attorney 
General's  Office 

Meeting  with  Mike  Tierny,  Exeuctive  Office  of 
Community  Development. 

Meeting  with  Mite  Tierny,  Robert  Pines, 
Housing  Specialist  with  BOCD 

Meeting  with  Judge  Zobel  to  discuss  impact  on 
court  system. 

Meeting  with  Christine  MacFarlane,  Department 
of  Correction,  to  discuss  impact  on  Department 
of  Correction  and  drug  abuse  programs  within 
the  department. 


